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Establishing a New Electric Store 
in a Big Way 


How a Large Retail Shop Was Successfully Launched in Min- 
neapolis—Details of Store Appointments — Business-Building 
Methods Used — Advertising Secures Attention of the Public 


By WILLIAM B. EASTWOOD 


Many contractor-dealers have started with 
small beginnings and gradually developed and en- 
larged their stores with the development and 
progress of the electrical appliance business. The 
crop of electrical dealers has been unusually large 
this year, a large number of them starting in a 
modest way with a neighborhood store and plan- 
ning to increase their capacity and stock as they 
develop their territory and business. 

Occasionally, however, a retail electrical appli- 
ance store of pretentious magnitude, fully: 
equipped and stocked in accordance with modern 
merchandising methods, is launched with a gen- 
erous display of newspaper advertising and atten- 
tion-compelling publicity. One of the stores of 








the latter class is that of the Progressive Electric 
Co., which was opened about three months ago 
in the heart of the principal business section of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

In selecting the name for the newly formed 
company the word “progressive” was made to 
apply in its fullest meaning. It was planned to 
start the new business at a point at which many 
dealers are aiming as the pinnacle of successful 
achievement—a point at which they hope to jog 
along in peaceful security. From this point the 
Progressive Electric Co. proposes to progress and 
develop as fast and as far as intelligent energy 
and business ingenuity can guide and direct it. 
From the date of the formal opening, August 28, 
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every hope of the organizers of the new company 
has been fulfilled. 

Experience and confidence formed the basis of 
this new adventure. M. V. Rutherford, president 
and treasurer of the Progressive Electric Co., was 
for 14 years sales and advertising manager for 














Eariy Morning Crowd Attracted by Progressive Electric 
Co.’s Window Display. 


a large electric company in Minneapolis. In addi- 
tion to his sales ability in connection with elec- 
trical goods he had proven conclusively the value 
of properly prepared and well-placed advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. Plans for the new 
store, its equipment, stock, ‘merchandising meth- 
ods, advertising campaigns, etc., were completed 
in minute detail before the date of opening. 
Nothing was left to guesswork or last-minute 
emergencies. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE STORE 
‘BANG.” 


OPENING , AN 
WitrH a Loup 


There was something dynamic about the first 
announcement of the Progressive Electric Co. 
Minneapolis daily newsfeper carried this an- 
nouncement conspicuously in all editions the day 
before the opening of the store. The prominence 
of the advertisement was compelling. It occu- 
pied five of the seven columns on one page in the 
news section of each paper. The advertisement 
promised a surprise and followed that up with 
the details of an intriguing guessing contest and 
a promise of souvenirs and flowers for ladies. 
Several electrical appliances were pictured in the 
lower part of the advertisement, accompanied by 
brief and convincing descriptions. 

“A Minneapolis Institution for Minneapolis 
People” was a fitting catch-line at the bottom of 
the advertisement. The address of the new store, 
at 28 South 6th street, located it on one of the 
busiest streets of the city, half a block from the 
largest department store, across the street from 
one of the largest hotels and in the very midst of 
the busy commercial life of the city—easy to 
reach and convenient for shoppers. The adver- 
tisement and the store radiated permanence and 
stability. The name “Progressive Electric Co.” 
suggested steady, substantial growth. 
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One of the attractions of the advertisement was 
the picture of a cake of ice in the heart of which 
had been frozen a $5 bill. The people were in- 
vited to come to the store and register their guess 
as to how long it would take for the ice to melt 
so that the bill could be removed. Fortunate 
guessers were offered a vacuum cleaner and the 
$5 bill. As the result of the advertisement the 
new store was visited on the opening day by 2500 
people, of which number 1200 to 1500 registered 
their names and addresses. A few days later an 
advertisement announced the names of those 
guessing the nearest to the actual melting-time 
of the ice. 

The first ice-guessing contest aroused much in- 
terest and prepared the public for greater enthu 
siasm when the next contest was announced two 
weeks later, this time with an electric flatiron 
frozen in the cake of ice. This contest and the 
continued advertising of the company fixed the 
permanence of the store in the public mind, estab- 
lishing almost from the first day a steady and 
continuously growing trade. 


DETAILS OF ARRANGEMENTS AND DISPLAYS IN 
New Suow WINpDow. 


“Our reason for selecting this location,” said 
Mr. Rutherford, “was that we considered a good 
retail location to be our chief stock in trade.” 
The store has a 22-ft. front and a depth of 157 ft. 
There is one large display window across the 
front with a wide entrance at the side. This 
show window is constructed with a double floor, 
the upper floor, about 18 ins. above the sidewalk, 
being removable. The lower floor is 6 ins. above 
the level of the sidewalk. The upper floor is in 
two sections, one of which is removed when it is 
desired to show a combination of small and large 
appliances. 

When the display consists of small appliances 
and lamps the upper floor is left intact. By re. 
moving one section of the upper floor the remain- 
ing section is used to show flatirons, toasters, 
flashlights, lamps and other small articles, while 
the lower floor of the other section is used for a 
working display of washing machines, ironers or 
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Entrance to Store of Progressive Electric Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
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View of Interior of Progressive Electric Co.’s Store, Looking Toward the Front. 


vacuum cleaners. By placing the larger working 
displays on the lower level the pedestrians on the 
outside of the window can look down into the 
washing machine or examine the operation of the 
electric ironing machine more closely. When it 
is desired to make a complete laundry display the 
entire upper floor is removed and the whole win- 
dow used for the big demonstration. 

Back of the window is a panelled background 
about 16 ins. high. A drop panel extends down 
from the top about a foot. The space between 
these two panelled strips is open, permitting the 
outside observer a view of the handsomely ar- 
ranged store within. The rear of the window is 
so arranged that a plate glass may be installed in 
the open space during the winter, making it pos- 
sible to maintain a temperature at which the win- 
dow will not become covered with frost. Con- 
struction of this window was the result of much 
experience and many experiments by Mr. Ruther- 
ford and his associates, and they believe such 
arrangements for a window give the best results. 

Fifteen 100-watt Mazda C lamps in “X-Ray” 


reflectors are used for illuminating the show — 


window. The reflectors, set flush with the top 
of the window, form three rows of five lamps 
each across the ceiling of the window space, one 
at the front, one through the middle and one at 
the back. Each row forms a circuit controlled 
separately by switches placed outside the entrance 
of the store so may be manipulated by the night 
watchman. The division of the window illumina- 
tion into three circuits permits the lighting of but 
one or two rows of lamps on cloudy, gloomy 
days. The arrangement of the lights has been 
found to dissipate all shadows in the window, 
giving an even flood of illumination that attracts 
pedestrians from afar and advertises good illu- 
mination. 

One of the views of the store of the Progres- 
sive Electric Co. accompanying this article shows 





the front entrance. On the left of the entrance 
may be seen a large outside showcase set into the 
wall of the passageway. In this showcase is dis- 
played small merchandise, each article having at- 
tached to it a card bearing a number, a brief de- 
scription and the retail price. The case has a 
large plate-glass front which slides upward and is 
locked from the outside when closed. The shelves 
are also of plate glass. A plate-glass mirror 
covers the entire back, the reflection from which 
creates the illusion of a much larger front. This 
case is considered a very efficient silent salesman. 


ARRANGEMENT OF INTERIOR OF PROGRESSIVE 


ELEcTRIC STORE. 


On the right side of the store near the entrance 
is a row of showcases on marble bases and all 
inclosed in plate glass except that the middle case 
has a top of wood, covered with linoleum, fo: 
use as a wrapping counter. In these cases are 
displayed heating and cooking appliances, the 
glass shelves in the cases being adjustable to the 
height of the appliances. 

In the rear of the showcases is a line of shelves 
on which are displayed package goods. The 
shelf-case is but 7 ft. high, permitting the sales- 
men to reach the stock without the use of a lad- 
der. Beneath the shelving are batteries of draw- 
ers which hold fittings. The drawer-case projects 
about a foot forward of the shelves and its top 
serves as a counter. Just back of the middle 
showcase used for the wrapping counter is an 
electrically operated cash register. The register 
is provided with individual cash drawers for 
each salesman. 

On the left-hand side of the store near the 
front a washbowl is installed and connected with 
a hot-water heater to demonstrate the automatic 
heating of the water by turning the faucet. Just 
in the rear of the heater display is the laundry 
demonstration where prospective customers are 
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shown the operation of washers and ironers. The 
hot water from the heater demonstration is used 
in the washer demonstruction. 

Near the front-center of the store is the vacuum 
cleaner display. Mr. Rutherford explains that 
the reason for placing them so near the front is 
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_ Valuable Souvenirs Given on Opening Day 


Get a $60 America Vacuum Cleaner or a $5 bill Free 
How Fast Does Ice Melt? 
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Sample of Advertisement Used by Progressive Electric 
Co., Announcing Opening Day. 


because they are a comparatively small appliance 
and should be placed where they will attract 
attention. The vacuum cleaner also makes a 
noise when being demonstrated and its depart- 
ment near the front does not interfere with trade 
at the back of the store. Down the center of the 
store are placed several wicker display tables on 
which are displayed electric sewing machines, 
portables and other small appliances which may 
be displayed for special sale. A specially made 
lamp display rack serves as a silent incandescent 
lamp salesman. 


ILLUMINATION AND DECORATIVE FEATURES PART 
OF MERCHANDISING SCHEME. 


The store is illuminated with five Veluso 500- 
watt lighting units, the fixtures of which are 
finished in oxidized silver. Running around the 


entire store, 7 ft. from the floor, is a rail effect 
beneath which the walls are decorated in shades 
of gray and panelled off with moldings tinted in 
old rose. 


Between the two sets of moldings are 
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conventional designs in old rose and gray. Be- 
tween the top rail and the ceiling are panels of 
tapestry representing a Venetian garden scene in 
shades of old rose and gray. The entire floor is 
covered with a heavy battleship linoleum to match 
the decorations of the store. 

At the left in one of the interior views of the 
store presented herewith may be seen an attrac- 
tive place fitted up for the ladies to rest, write let- 
ters, telephone or visit with friends. All the fur- 
nishings for this feature were specially made for 
the store and are finished in old rose and gray. 
On either side of the store in this picture will be 
seen sidewall outlets. These outlets are equipped 
with oxidized silver fixtures to match the ceiling 
fixtures of the store, and each fixture has an old 
rose and gray cretonne and silk shade to har- 
monize with the general color scheme. All the 
woodwork of the store, including the brackets on 
the showcases, is enamelled in dull French gray, 
trimmed with two lighter shades of gray. 

Back of the main store, on the left-hand side, 
are two specially constructed rooms for the dis- 
play of lighting fixtures. One of these rooms, 
decorated in blue, pink and old gold, contains the 
bedroom and dining room fixtures. The other 
room, finished in shades of soft brown, are dem- 
ontrated and displayed fixtures for -the living 
room, den and porch. This plan removes the 
fixture displays entirely from the other merchan- 
dise and gives them their individual harmonious 
surroundings. 

In the rear of the store, atthe right, is the 
main office of the company. Back of the office 
on the main floor are the repair room, workshop 
and receiving room. The loading platform is in- 
closed with a driveway which leads to the alley. 
The basement is used for a store room although 
the carload merchandise, including washing ma- 
chines, etc., is stored in a warehouse. 

Included in the selling staff is a corps of 14 
city salesmen who go about the city selling appli- 
ances. Some of these salesmen specialize in one 
appliance, some in another, and some of them 
handle a general line. A staff of expert demon- 
strators is employed. The washers and ironing 
machines are always connected up while on dis- 
play in the store, the sales ladies giving working 
demonstrations throughout the day. Apparently 
nothing has been overlooked that would increase 
the efficiency of the Progressive Electric Store. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR. 
_ELECTRICAL DRAFTSMEN. 


An open competitive examination for elec- 
trical draftsman has been announced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, appli- 
cations to close March 1. The duties of this 
position consist of work along the design of elec- 
trical equipment, such as motors, generators, en- 
gines, transformers, switchboards, fixtures for 
switchboards, wiring diagrams, lighting fixtures 
and electrical instruments. Competitors will not 
be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education and 
experience as well as drawings submitted with 
their applications. Those desiring to make appli- 
cation should write to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., asking for form 1312 
and mentioning the title of the examination de- 
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Potential Field tor Medium-Sized 
Electric Washers 


Dealers Will Find Profitable Merchandising Possibilities for 
Small Laundering Equipment in Restaurants, Small Hotels, 
Clubs and Other Institutions Paying High Laundry Prices 


During recent years the market for electric 
washing machines for household purposes has 
been a fertile field for the electrical dealer. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of machines have been sold, 
with good profit and quick turnover, resulting in 
quite satisfactory business for the dealer. Cus- 
tomers, too, have been satisfied, for the washing 
machine demonstrated its value as a convenience 
and labor-saver. The result has been to establish 
the washer as a staple article in every dealer’s 
stock in trade. Four or five years ago this was 
not true. The dealer was a bit slow in accepting 
the washing machine. He did not take up the 
idea of selling what to him was a high-priced 
article in a field that wasn’t very well developed. 
Practically the same conditions that character- 
ized the sale of household washing machines 
several years ago now exist with regard to the 
larger electric washing machines suitable for 
restaurants, small hotels, clubs and similar insti- 
tutions. These machines are now comparatively 
expensive and the sale of them requires more 
effort, but there is a potential field for them of 
such magnitude that the dealers cannot afford to 
overlook it. 
Small hotels, clubs and other institutions all 
over the country are paying enormous sums in 
the aggregate for that overhead portion of their 
service which includes clean napkins, table covers, 
aprons, towels, etc., necessary to the comfort and 
cleanliness of the service. By far the largest item 
in this overhead is the cost of laundering, the 
constant increase in which is driving many own- 
ers and managers to seek information with a view 
to the installation and maintenance of their own 
laundering equipment. ~~ 
Recent investigations disclose the fact that but 
7% of the restaurants of all types and sizes wash 
their own napkins, and but 3% include in this 
function their table covers and aprons. It is also 
disclosed that approximately 50% of all classes 
of restaurants are using paper napkins despite the 
acknowledgment by many managers that paper is 
a poor substitute for cloth napkins, and that re- 
cent research made in the field discloses that the 
cost of supplying cloth napkins to customers is 
less than that of paper napkins. It was explained 
by many managers that during and since the 
war the laundry prices had mounted so high and 
the service had become so poor that the paper 
napkin was the only relief. 
Recently, however, progress in the development 
of electrical appliances, together with publicity 
covering the convenience and economy of such 
“equipment as the washer and ironer for house- 
hold use, has moved some of the more thoughtful 
public caterers to investigate the possibilities of 


installing their own electrical laundering equip- 


ment with units‘a little larger than those used in 
the ordinary home. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the 
ordinary type of household washer is in use only 
one day in the week, while such a machine is 
capable of giving service for an indefinite period 
if used every day in the week. But most restau- 
rants would require a more sturdy machine. It 
is possible to obtain washing machines of a some- 
what larger type than the ordinary electric house- 
hold washer, with a capacity large enough to take 
care of the napkins, table covers, aprons and 
towels of a fairly large restaurant when operated 
only a portion of each day. Some of these ma- 
chines combine a washer with an extractor, the 
latter drying sufficiently to make the articles ready 
for ironing. With the addition of an ordinary 
household ironer the entire laundry requirements 
of a restaurant could be cared for by some of 
the employes or by a small-salaried woman at a 
large saving over commercial laundry service. 
The room required for such a laundering plant is 
comparatively small. 


PRICES Pap BY RESTAURANTS TO COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRIES. 


It has been found that prices paid by restau- 
rants in various parts of the country range from 
$0.30 to $0.75 a 100, or by weight at the ‘rate of 
4.5 to 6 cents a pound. Some restaurants use a 
service where the laundry furnishes the napkins, 
aprons, covers, etc., as well as laundering them, 
the average charge for such service being about 
$1.75 for 100 pieces. A canvass of restaurants 
of all classes shows that an average of six in 
every 15 do not use table covers, while those 
using covers and sending them to the laundry 
pay from 3 to 8 cents each, or from 4.5 to 7 
cents a pound when done by weight. It is esti- 
mated that the life of napkins and table covers 
sent out to the laundries averages about 6 months. 
- Not long ago the American Restaurant, a pub- 
lication in the catering field, instituted a survey 
among restaurants of all classes in the United 
States, the object of its questionnaire being to 
seek a solution to the laundry problems of the 
keeper of restaurants and similar institutions. 
The results of the investigation indicated that a 
large saving was possible by installing a small 
laundry outfit and doing all the laundry work 
right in the restaurant. With the modern elec- 
tric equipment the entire process could be accom- 
plished without placing of hands in the water and 
without the presence of objectionable steam or 
odor recalled in the old-style methods of wash- 
ing clothes. 

It is an unquestionable fact, say the restaurant 
keepers, ‘that commercial laundries are harder on 
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napkins, covers, aprons, etc., than is the case 
when the laundry is done by the restaurant itself 
with its own equipment. This is due, without 
doubt, to the use by commercial laundries of 
strong solutions for the purpose of removing the 
dirt in the least possible time. As a matter 
of fact, the napkins and table covers of a restau- 
rant are not permitted to become very much soiled 
and the strong washing solution works havoc 
with the fabric, causing its deterioration in a short 
time. It is the claim of experienced restaurant 
keepers that the inexpensive cloth napkin will last 
for at least two years with proper washing. 


OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES RESTAURANT MEN 
SEEK TO ELIMINATE. 


Among the many objections found by the re- 
search mentioned above to the commercial laun- 
dering of restaurant linen, aside from the wear 
and tear, was a heavy loss through missing pieces. 
Another objection lay in the fact that laundries 
must call for and return the work. This pick-up 
and delivery expense, which is no small item, 
must be paid for by the restaurant and others 
patronizing the laundry. In this connection an- 
other objection was raised to frequent delays in 
delivery which would result very often in great 
inconvenience to the restaurants. 

It was found that restaurant men were fre- 
quently deceived by the rental system by which 
some laundries supply all the linen and charge a 
rental as well as washing service while creating 
the idea that they will furnish napkins, covers 
and aprons at a small rental charge in order to 
get the work. Where careful check has been 
made of such rental costs they have been found 
to equal the original cost of the linen in a few 
months. It was thus shown that the laundries 
furnishing such service not only realized a good 
profit from the washing but were also making a 
handsome profit from the rentals. 

Reports on the laundering question from vari- 
ous parts of the United States show a wide range 
in prices being charged restaurants for the laun- 
dering of napkins, table covers and the aprons 
used by waiters, cooks, etc. A hotel in Wash- 
ington pays $0.30 a 100 for all pieces as they come, 
including napkins, aprons, covers, rags, caps, etc. 
A cafeteria in Knoxville, Tenn., pays 7 cents a 
pound for alJ flat work. A hotel in Omaha pays 
$0.25 for each apron, while a restaurant in the 
same city pays 6 cents a pound for aprons and 
covers. A lunch room in St. Louis pays 5 cents 
each for aprons. A restaurant in Kansas City, 
Mo., pays $1 a 100 pieces for all flat work, in- 
cluding aprons, napkins, rags, etc. A cafe in Des 
Moines, la., pays 7 cents for each apron, while a 
restaurant in Battle Creek, Mich., pays 12 cents, 
and another in Rockford, IIl., pays 10 cents each 
for aprons. A hotel in Pennsylvania pays $5 a 
100 for aprons. By this it is seen that a large 
saving in almost every case could be effected by 
the installation of an electric washer, an electric 
drier and an electric ironer. 

Dealers in electrical appliances should not at- 
tempt to sell an ordinary household washer to a 
restaurant. Such a washer is not constructed to 
withstand the hard usage of restaurant work for 
a period of time that would satisfy the average 
restaurant or hotel keeper, nor would the capacity 
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of the household washer be sufficient to handle 
restaurant linen in the quantity desired. Nine 
hours’ daily use of such a machine for only 6- 
months is equivalent to 13 years’ use in the 
average household. On the other hand, when it 
comes to the heavier laundry machinery such as 
is used in laundries, the larger hotels, etc., the: 
initial cost is prohibitive, the consumption of elec- 
tricity is too great, and the average restaurant 
cannot afford the space necessary for such an 
installation. 

Some restaurant keepers have broken away 
from the old commercial laundries and are now 
using their own electrical equipment. This equip- 
ment in some cases consists of a washer with an 
automatic drying attachment and an electric 
ironer, occupying but a few feet of space and 
giving satisfaction in its work while saving money 
for the restaurant. 

One restaurant man has installed his electric: 
laundry equipment on a balcony over his kitchen. 
There are no objectionable odors, no steam or 
wet floors. The machine, which is specially con- 
structed for restaurants, small hotels, clubs, etc., 
washes and rinses the pieces. They are then 
transferred te the drying cylinder which revolves. 
at 1500 r.p.m., drying the entire batch in a few 
minutes. The final process is the running of the 
pieces through the electric ironer, taking them 
direct from the drier. 

In the restaurant mentioned above the washer 
makes no noise and works with little vibration. 
It takes care of all the napkins, covers, kitchen 
linen, including towels, aprons, jackets, etc., a 
daily average of 2000 pieces. The owner is very 
well satisfied with the saving in laundry bills and - 
the length of life of his linen. One low-salaried’ 
woman handles the entire installation satisfac- 
torily. 





CHRISTMAS SELLING CAMPAIGN OF 
S. E. D. IN FULL SWING. 


The holiday campaign of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development is in full swing, and the 
Christmas selling slogan, “Say Merry Christmas 
Electrically” is being spread broadcast by’ central- 
station companies and electrical merchants taking 
part in this movement. The society has con- 
ducted many campaigns in the past, but from 
present indications this 1920 Christmas drive 
promises to eclipse all previous selling movements. 
As in previous campaigns, the society supplies a 
certain amount of advertising material free to its’ 
members. Non-members, however, are required 
to pay only the actual cost of producing and dis- 
tributing the material which they may want 
to use. 





TO CELEBRATE AMPERE CENTENARY 
NEXT WEEK. 


Arrangements are being made by the Crocker- 
Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., for the celebration 
on Dec. 4 of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the contributions made by Andre Ampére to the 
development of electromagnetism. Addresses 
will be made by Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler, Dr. 
M. I. Pupin and Dr. C. O, Mailloux on the 
achievements of the distinguished Frenchman in 
the field of electromagnetism. 
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Application 


First of a Series of Articles on Principles and Application of 
Motor-Control Apparatus—General Considerations—IIlustra- 
tions of Various Types—Controller Engineering Nomenclature 


By G. J. KIRKGASSER and E. W. SEEGER 





With vast increases in the application of elec- 
tric motors have come developments and refinements 
in the design of contfoller equipment. The many 
types and applications of motors have necessitated 
a corresponding variety of controllers and a broad- 
ened practice in connection with their installation 
and use. The fundamentals of motor-controller en- 
gineering, modern practice in the application of con- 
trollers, and the possibilities in the field form the 
basis of a series of articles, of which this is the 
first. These articles have been prepared from a 
practical viewpoint, the purpose being to give the 
motor user, the electrician and the central-station 
power salesman the latest information on the sub- 
ject in as simple and understandable a manner as 
possible. Subsequent articles will take up funda- 
mental principles of direct- and alternating-current 
motor-control apparatus, with special treatment of 
manually operated and automatic controllers, to be 
followed by articles on the application and use of 
such equipment in different industries —Enitor’s 
NOTE. 





Electric motors, like other electrical appliances, 
require some method of putting them into oper- 
ation. The switch in the socket or a separate 
switch in the wall serves to operate a lamp or-a 
lighting fixture. A push-button switch on the 
cord of a- flatiron, toaster or percolator gives 
ready and convenient means for controlling the 
energy, and, consequently, the operation of these 
electric heating appliances. A similar arrange- 
ment is satisfactory for the small motors used on 
vacuum cleaners, grinders, hair clippers, drink 
mixers, etc. 

Motors of larger sizes and applied to various 
kinds of machinery and equipment, however, re- 
quire apparatus for connecting them to the en- 
ergy supply, for properly putting them into op- 
eration and for controlling their operation. The 
latter includes protection against starting too rap- 
idly, and provision (when needed) for varying 
the speed, besides many other features of control. 

Just as the brain through the nervous system 
controls the action of the muscles, and therefore 
controls the movements and operation of the 
body, so also does the controller function to gov- 
ern the operation of the electric motor in order 
that its power may be turned to a useful purpose. 
Without this control of its acceleration, speed 
regulation and stopping, the motor could be put 
to but little practical use, particularly in the sizes 
above fractional horsepowers. 

Use of Electric Motors Depends on Control. 
—When considering the motor drive of any ma- 
chine the relation of the machine, motor and con- 
trol apparatus should be determined at the out- 
set. The kind of machine determines the kind of 
motor required as well as the control.. For ex- 


ample, a dough mixer when loaded demands 
more power at starting than a ventilating fan; 
although the size of motor in either case may be 
the same they will operate differently and the 
motor-starting apparatus will have to be selected 
with the difference in duty known. 
’ A few illustrations of applications of control 
apparatus and motors and several of the former 
alone are shown to impress some sort of picture 
upon the reader’s mind. This may help to in- 
crease interest in the subject, indicate to some ex- 
tent the comparative size of motor and its regu- 
lating controller, and the methods of mounting. 
Fig. 1 shows a_ small direct-current motor 
driving a compressor. On the wall is one type of 
control apparatus—an automatic starter. Closing 
of the small fingers gradually accelerates the mo- 
tor from standstill to normal running speed. 
Fig. 2 shows an ordinary “starting box’ or 
hand-operated motor starter. It is typical of the 
older types, being used’ for starting small motors 
where automatic control is not required. 
Illustrating a more complicated control panel, 
Fig. 3 shows a panel on a floor frame, the panel 
carrying magnetically operated switches, the 
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Fig. 1. 


Small direct-current motor (E) driving an air com- 
pressor (D) automatically controlled by the multiple- 
finger-type automatic starter (C) mounted on the wall. 
In connecticn with this starter a pressure-operated 
switch is used. This switch and the automatic starter 
start the motor when the pressure in the tank (A) falls 
below a predetermined value and stop it when the pres- 
sure rises to a maximum. The knife switch and. fuses 
are in the cabinet (B). 
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closing and opening of which function to accel- 
erate or decelerate the motor. Such equipment 
is used for driving electric elevator machinery, 
hoists and other large machines, the motor being 
of-large horsepower and the current of high 
amperage. 

In the industrial plant the largest variety of 
controller apparatus is used because of the many 
and varied kinds of machinery employed. Fig. 4 
shows a large punch press so controlled that the 
operator need only push the “on” or “off” button 
to operate the press. The automatic controller 
in this instance is mounted in a case, the door of 
which was left open to expose the exterior for 
photographing. 

Various kinds of accessories or auxiliary ap- 

















Fig. 2. 


Common type of hand-operated starter for controlling 
direct-current motors. 


paratus are classed under the general heading of 
control apparatus. These include float- and pres- 
sure-operated switches which start and stop 
pumps used on open-tank or compression sys- 
tems; limit switches which are interlocked with 
main control panels, as on elevator and hoist 
drives, functioning as safety devices in prevent- 
ing over-travel; master and push-button switches 
used in connection with automatic controllers to 
give remote control; electric brakes; phase-fail- 
ure and phase-reversal protective relays used with 
polyphase induction motors. 


Inclosed Apparatus Sometimes Required.— 
Because of liability of accidental contact or of 
being damaged when placed within reach of an 
attendant, open-type hand-operated starters and 
regulators are sometimes undesirable. For these 
reasons, controllers used in crowded places are 
better suited if they are of the inclosed type or 
- of the automatic type. The latter may be mount- 
ed safely out of reach and a push-button station 
located conveniently for the attendant. 3 

When dust, lint or other fine powders are pres- 
ent in appreciable quantities, even the automatic 
controllers are placed in inclosing cases or in 
separate rooms. In fact, in some localities and 
for some classes of factories only inclosed appa- 
ratus is approved. 


Controller Engineering Nomenclature.— 
There are a number of terms, the definitions and 
uses of which, in many cases, have particular 
significance when used in connection with con- 
trol equipment for motors. Following is a list 
of such terms, with their accepted definitions. 
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Electric Controller: A device or group of devices 

which serve to govern, in some predetermined man- 
ner, the electric power delivered to the device gov- 
erned. : 
_ Note: The device governed is usually a motor, but it 
is the intention of this definition to cover the contro} of 
senerators, electric heating apparatus and any other de- 
vices requiring approximately the same kind of control 
as used for industrial motors. 


Full Magnetic Controller: A controller having all 
of its basic functions performed by electromagnets. 

Semi-Magnetic Controller: A controller having 
part of its basic functions performed by electromag- 
nets and part by other means. 

Manual Controller: A controller having all of its 
basic functions performed by hand. 


Note: By basic function is usually meant acceleration, 
retardation, line closing, reversing, etc. 


Magnetic Contactor: A magnetically actuated 
device for repeatedly establishing or interrupting an 
electric power circuit. 

Master Switch: A device which serves to govern 
the operation of contactors ‘and auxiliary devices of 
an electric controller. A master switch may be auto- 
matic, such as a float switch or pressure regulator. 
It may be manually operated, such as the drum, 
push-button or knife switch. 

Relay: A device which is operative by a variation 
in the characteristics of one electric circuit to effect 
the operation of other devices in the same or another 
electric circuit. 

Resistance: The opposition offered by a substance 
or body to the passage through it of an electric cur- 
rent, converting electric energy into heat; the recip- 
rocal of conductance. 

Resistor: An aggregation of one or more units 
possessing the property of resistance, used in an elec- 
tric circuit for the purpose of operation, protection 
or control of that circuit. : 

Normal Speed: That speed of a motor. obtained 
with full field and with no resistor in the. armature 
circuit. 

Constant-Torque Resistor (Substitute for Machine 
Duty): A resistor for use in the armature or rotor 
circuit of a motor where the current is practically 
constant throughout the entire speed range. 

Fan Duty Resistor: A resistor for use in the 
armature or rotor circuit of a motor where the cur- 
rent is approximately proportional to the speed of 
the motor. 

Resistive Conductor: A conductor which is used 
on account of its property of resistance. 

Rheostat: A resistor combined with means for 
varying its resistance. 

Low-Voltage Release: The effect of a device op- 
erative on. the reduction or failure of voltage to 
cause the interruption of power to the main circuit, 

















Fig. 3. 


A larger type of automatic controller panel (C) used 
to govern the starting, speed regulating and stopping of 
the motor (E) driving the elevator machine. e mag- 


netic brake is shown at D, the gearing at B, and the 
sheaves at A 
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Fig. 4. 


An automatic type of controller (A) used with a large 
punch press. The controller itself is mounted in a case 
lecated on a pillar, while the workman need only use the 
push buttons (B) mounted directly on the punch press 
to start and stop the motor. 


but not preventing the re-establishment of the main 
circuit on return of voltage. 

Low-Voltage Protection: The effect of a device 
operative on the reduction or failure of voltage ‘to 
cause and maintain the interruption of power to the 
main circuit. 

Overload Protection: The effect of a device oper- 
ative on excessive current, to cause and maintain the 
interruption of power to the device governed. When 
it is a function of a controller for an electric motor, 
overload protection shall provide for interrupting any 
operating overloads, but may not rupture short- 
circuits. 

Phase-Failure Protection: The effect of a device 
operative on the failure of power in one wire of a 
polyphase circuit to cause and maintain the interrup- 
tion of power on the remaining circuits. 

Phase-Reversal Protection: The effect of a device 
operative on the reversal of phase relations in a 
polyphase circuit to cause and maintain the interrup- 
tion of power in all of the circuits. 

Dust-Proof: Apparatus so constructd or protect- 
ed that the accumulation of dust will not interfere 
with its successful operation. 

Dust-Tight: Apparatus so constructed that dust 
will not enter the inclosing case. 

‘Explosion Proof: Apparatus so constructed that 
the inclosing case can withstand without injuty any 
explosion of gas that may occur within it, and will 
not transmit the flame to any inflammable gas out- 
side it. 

Acid Resisting: Apparatus so constructed that it 
will not be readily injured by acid fumes. 

Moisture Resisting: Apparatus in which all parts 
are treated with moisture-resisting material. Such 
apparatus shall be capable of operating continuously 
or intermittently in a very humid atmosphere, such 
as that of mines, evaporating rooms, etc. 

Drip-Proof: Apparatus so protected as to exclude 
falling moisture or dirt. Drip-proof apparatus may 
be either open or semi-inclosed, if it is provided with 
suitable protection integral with the apparatus, or 
so inclosed as to exclude effectively falling solid or 
liquid material. 

Splash-Proof: Apparatus protected against the 
entrance of a spray of water in any direction. 

Weatherproof: Apparatus so constructed or pro- 
tected that it will not be injured if exposed to the 
weather. 

Submersible Apparatus: Apparatus so constructed 
as to be capable of withstanding complete submer- 
sion in water for 4 hrs. without injury. 

Gas Tight: Apparatus so inclosed as to exclude 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

Starter: A starter is an electric controller de- 
signed for accelerating a motor to normal speed in 
one direction of rotation. 


Note: A device designed for starting a motor in either 
direction of rotation is called a controller. 
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Automatic Starter: An automatic starter is a 
starter designed to automatically control the accel- 
eration of a motor. 

Auto-Transformer Starter: An auto-transformer 
starter is a starter having an auto-transformer to 
furnish a reduced voltage for starting. The device 
includes the necessary switching mechanism and is 
frequently called a compensator or auto-starter. 

Magnet Brake: A magnet brake is a friction brake 
controlled by electromagnetic means. 

Wear Allowance: The total thickness of material 
at the two contact surfaces, which may be worn 
away before the contact becomes ineffective. 

Pick-up Voltage or Current: The pick-up voltage 
(or current) of a magnetic contact is the voltage (or 
current) at normal operating temperature at which 
the contactor starts to close. 

Sealing Voltage or Current: The sealing voltage 
(or current) of a magnetic contactor is the voltage 
(or current) at normal operating temperature neces- 
sary to seal the armature from a position in which 
the contacts are just touching. 

Drop-Out Voltage or Current: The drop-out volt- 
age (or current) of a magnetic contactor is the volt- 
age (or current) at normal operating temperature at 
which the contacts open, 


STRUCTURE OF ATOM DISCUSSED AT 
A. I. E, E. MEETING. 


An-address on “The Twentieth Century’s Con- 
tribution to Our Knowledge of the Atom” by 
Dr. R. A. Millikan, professor of physics at the 
University of Chicago, was the feature of the 
Nov. 19 meeting of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Section of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Dr. Millikan discussed the structure 
of the atom and particularly. its mechanics and 
the arrangement of electrons around the nucleus. 
He is at present investigating extremely short- 
wave light spectra and his work in this field prom- 
ises to form a connecting link between visible 
light and X-rays. Dr. Millikan is widely known 
for his investigations of the photo-electric effect 
and for important original research in the meas- 
urement of the electrical charges on isolated 
electrons. 








POWER CONTRACT MADE BY PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY. 


The Mississippi River Power Co., Keokuk, Ia., 
has concluded a 20-year contract with the Central 
Illinois Public Service Co., Mattoon, IIl., for the 
delivery of approximately 10,000 hp., 3000 hp. to 
be taken at once, 1000 additional April 1, 1921, 
and the balance of 6000 hp. to be taken over a 
period of five years. This will increase the earn- 
ings of the Mississippi company about $250,000 
annually when the total power is delivered. The 
company is now delivering approximately 100,- 
ooo hp. under firm contracts, not including the 
new contract for 10,000 hp. 





MERCHANT VESSELS TO BE ELEC- 
TRICALLY EQUIPPED. 


The General Electric Co. will make delivery at 
an early date of ten sets of generators and motors 
to the United States Shipping Board, on recent 
contract received from the government. ‘The 
equipment will be used by the department for ten 
merchant vessels, heretofore steam-driven. <A 
successful test has been made by the government 
on the vessels Eclipse recently equipped for elec- 
trical operation. ~ 
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Two-Book Accounting System for 
Contractor- Dealer 


Individual Transactions Are Recorded in One Book—Periodic 
Re-entry on Sheets of Second Book Spreads Records to Make 
Complete Accounting of Business — Inventory Closes Books 


The bookkeeping needs of the contractor-dealer 
may be cared for in a set of two books until such 
time as the demands of the business require the 
services of a regular bookkeeper. At such time 
a more comprehensive, or rather a more bulky, 
set of books may be provided to care for the 
greater volume of business. One book of the set 
is called the “Business Memorandum” book, and 
is made up of 1oo.sheets of 10-in. by 12-in. car- 
bon-backed perforated paper and 100 duplicate 
sheets unperforated. The carbon-backed sheets 
are removed from time to time for posting in the 
other book, but the duplicate copy remains in 
place as a permanent record that may be referred 
to at any time. 

The second book, known as the 
Record,” is a canvas-covered loose-leaf binder 
9.5 by 12 ins. in size and containing eight differ- 
ent kinds of record sheets. In all there are 135 
sheets in this book as follows: 25 “Cash Re- 
ceived” sheets; 25 “Cash Paid Out” sheets; 3 
“Merchandise” sheets; 25 “Accounts Payable” 
sheets; 3 “General Expense” sheets; 2 “Invest- 
ment” sheets; 2 “Trial Balance” sheets, and 50 
“Accounts Receivable” sheets. The “Accounts 
Payable” and “Accounts Receivable” sheets are 
the same except for the name, the ruling and 
headings being identical. Accompanying. illus- 
trations show how the pages of both books are 


** Business 


arranged. 


REQUIRED TO OPEN ACCOUNTING 


SYSTEM. 


PROCEDURE 


With this system, as with every other system 
of business accounts, a complete inventory of all 
merchandise, tools, furniture and cash must be 
made as the first step or foundation of the rec- 
ord, the various individual items being grouped 
together so that the inventory shows the total 
value of merchandise, tools, etc., on hand. The 
total amounts of merchandise, tools and furni- 
ture should now be entered in the ‘‘Received”’ 


column of the “Investment” sheet and also in the 
‘Merchandise’ column of the ‘‘Merchandise” 
sheet. All cash on hand should be entered in the 
“Received” column of the “Investment’’ sheet and 
in the “Bank” or “Cash Drawer” columns of the 
‘Cash Received” sheet as the case may require. 

If there are any accounts which must be paid, 
they should be entered in detail on the “Accounts 
Payable” sheet, using a separate division for each 
account. The total of these accounts payable 
should then be entered in the “Paid Out” column 
of the “Investment” sheet. If there are any 
outstanding accounts which may be collected, 
they should be entered in the “Accounts Receiv- 
able” sheet, using a separate division for each 
account, as in the case of accounts payable. The 
total of all accounts receivable should then be 
entered in the ‘Received’ column of the “Invest- 
ment” sheet. The difference between the totals 
of the “Received” and “Paid Out” colunins of the 
“Investment” sheet shows the worth of the busi- 
ness. If more is indicated as paid out than re- 
ceived, the business is in debt, but if the balance 
is the other way the business is ahead. 


Metruop or ENTERING DETAILS OF EAcH NEW 
TRANSACTION, 

Each transaction is entered in the ‘Business 
\lemorandum” book at the time the transaction 
takes place. It is important that the entry be 
made at the time in order to avoid the chance of 
error or complete neglect. The book entry should 
be conSidered as much a part of the transaction 
as the showing of the goods or any other detail 
of the sale. As already stated, this book is made 
up of carbon-backed original sheets and duplicate 
sheets. The original sheets are to be removed 
once a day, once a week or when the sheet is 
filled, and used to spread the record in such detdil 
as is required on the various pages of the “Busi- 
ness Record’”’ book. 

All cash taken in, as shown by the detail on the 
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Sample Form for Accounts Payable Sheet. 
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Sample Form for General Expense Sheet. 


sheet removed from the “Business Memoran- record of the bills owed by the dealer instead of 
dum” book, should be entered in the “Bank” or those owed to the dealer. 
“Cash Drawer” column of the “Cash Received” When each sheet is filled the various columns 
sheet, the column selected depending on whether must be added and the totals put down at the 
the cash was held in the drawer or deposited at bottom of each. Totals of the “Bank” and “Cash 
once in the bank. Entry of the amount received Drawer” columns of the “Cash Received” sheet 
should also be made in the column showing the are entered at the top of the next “Cash Re- 
source from which it was received. ceived” sheet. The “Bank” and “Cash Drawer” 
All money paid out should be recorded in a columns of the “Cash Paid Out”’ sheet are carried 
manner similar to that received, but in the appro- forward in the same manner. The totals of the 
priate columns of the “Cash Paid Out’ sheet. “Store Sales,’ “Job Work” and “Other Re- 
Record is made in the “Cash Drawer” column if ceipts” columns of the “Cash Received” sheet are 
the bill is paid in cash, and in the “Bank” column entered in columns with the same headings on 
if paid by check. Entry of the amount in one of the “Merchandise” sheet. Totals of the “Mer- 
the last three columns should be made to show chandise” and “Labor” columns on the “Cash 
the purpose of the expenditure. When money is Paid Out” sheet are entered in columns with the 
transferred from the cash drawer to the bank or same headings on the “Merchandise” sheet. The 
from the bank to the cash drawer, the amount total of the “Expense” columns on the “Cash 
must be entered on both the “Cash Received” and Paid” sheet is entered in the column with the 
“Cash Paid Out” sheets. This double recording same heading on the “General Expense” sheet. 
is required to keep an accurate record of both Items of salary, nonproductive wages, rent, light, 


bank and cash-drawer accounts, and to make the 
books balance. 

Charges for goods or services sold on credit 
are recorded on the “Accounts Receivable” 
sheet, giving one section to each customer. Ap-. Leta | of Transaction 
propriate entry should also be made in the proper s 
column of the “Merchandise” sheet. That is, if 
a customer purchased on credit a $6 toaster from 
the dealer’s store, the entry would be made at the 





Business Memorandum Look 


of 





time of sale in the “Business Memorandum” Sheet From Book in Which Transactions Are Entered 
book. Later, when the books were being posted, As Made. 

the record of this transaction would be entered as 

a charge against the customer on the “Accounts heat, power, postage, advertising, printing, sta- 
Receivable” sheets, and as an item in the “Store tionery, freight, cartage, express, insurance, 
Sales’”’ column of the “Merchandise” sheet. taxes, telephone and telegraph bills should be in- 


cluded in the entries of general expense. Pay- 


Postinc EntTriEs MADE oN CASH SHEETS. : ; 
-ments made or received on accounts carried on 


_ Bills for purchases made by the dealer and not the “Accounts Receivable” or “Accounts Payable” 
immediately paid for are to be entered on the sheets must be entered on these sheets as well as 

“Accounts Payable” sheet, giving one section to on the “Cash” sheets. 

each account, and in the proper column on the Trial balance is obtained by making the proper 

4¢ . ” . . . *,° 

" Merchandise sheet under the general heading entries, additions, etc., on the “Trial Balance” 
Paid For.” This entry, it may be noted, is quite sheets. The name of the account is entered and 


similar to the one just described, but gives a the total of the columns shown by each account 
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Sample Form for Cash Received Sheet. 
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is entered in either the “Debit” or “Credit” 
column as the case requires. If all entries have 
been correctly made, the footings of the “Debit” 
and “Credit” columns on this sheet will be the 
same, and any difference shows that some mistake 
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Sheet for Recording All Payments Made. 


Lnvestmern? in Business 





Sheet Used in Determining Condition of the Business. 


Trial Balance 
Copyright Notice) Sheet Mo 





Details of this sheet as fo headings, rang, tc__same as Genera! Lipense Shee 

















Trial Balance Sheet for Checking Books Each Month. 





Merchandise 





Merchandise Sheet to Show What Money Was Spent and 
Received For. 


has been made. Mistakes may be located by 
checking back item by item and from page to 
page until the error is found. It is good practice 
to take a trial balance each month. 


CLosinG Books AND MAKING A STATEMENT. 


Trial balance must be made as the first step in 
preparation to closing the books or making a 
business statement. The difference in the totals 
of the “Cash Received” and “Cash Paid” sheets 
is entered in the “Received” column of the “In- 
vestment” sheet, and the balance of the “General 
Expense” sheet is entered in the “Paid Out” 
column. 

An inventory of merchandise, tools, furniture, 
etc., must be taken the same as when starting the 
system. The “Merchandise” sheet should be 
balanced, and if the balance exceeds the total 
inventory the amount of difference should be en- 
tered in the column headed “Other Receipts.” 
An entry of “Paid for merchandise” must be 
made if the balance is less than the inventory. 
The balance of this sheet now shows the actual 

‘inventory value and should be entered on the 
“Investment” sheet in the “Received” column. 
The totals of the “Accounts Payable” are entered 
in the “Paid Out” column of the “Investment” 
sheet, and the total of “Accounts Receivable” are 
entered in the “Received” column of the “Invest- 
ment” sheet. A balance of the “Investment” 
sheet shows the condition of the business, and by 
comparing this balance with that taken previous- 
ly, or at the time of starting the bookkeeping 
system, the loss or gain for the period may be 
determined. 
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Such a system as this would serve to keep an 
accurate and complete account of the affairs of 
the ordinary contractor-dealer. It provides him 
with a daily record of all business done, including 
an individual record of each transaction. It also 
provides space for entering and accounting for 
all bills owed and owing, and makes provision for 
a monthly balancing of accounts. By taking in- 
ventory at any trial-balance period a complete 
determination of the conditions of the business 
may be made without further delay. 





PHYSICISTS VISIT WESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC LABORATORIES. 


The Physics Club of New York, an organiza- 
tion which includes practically all of the in- 
structors of physical sciences in the metropolitan 
scholastic zone, celebrated its annual election and 
business meeting by making an insection of the 
laboratories of the Western Electric Co., New 
York City. 





JOBBER INAUGURATES DIRECT AD- 
VERTISING TO PUBLIC. 


A campaign of newspaper advertising which 
will cover eight cities in the Middle West, from 
Mason City, Ia., to Green Bay, Wis., has been 


Julius Andrae established this business sixty years 
ago. He began as a locksmith and repairer of machinery 
a decade before the invention of the incandescent-lamp 
and twenty-three years before there was afi electric rail- 
way in America. He installed the first electric bell in 
the state of Wisconsin. 

The present leadership of the firm of Julius Andrae 
& Sons Co. is backed by sixty years of service. Each 
year has added something to both the size and scope of the 
business, each year has added improved facilities, each 
year has added to the long and enviable list of customers 
and business friends. 

This sixtieth anniversary of Andrae’s—“‘The House 
that Satisfies’—marks another forward step in the 
acquisition of a seven-story building with 40,000 feet of 
floor space, making a total office, warehouse and platform 
“acreage”’ of something over 200,000 square feet. 

Such facilities insure service, but service would be 
futile without quality merchandise. 

Being the oldest and foremost wholesalers in this 
territory, the best manufacturers seek to place their goods 
in our hands. We can pick and choose. Naturally, we 
choose the best. 

So buyers of electrical apparatus, supplies and ma- 
terials throughout the Middle West can depend not only 
upon Andrae service and facilities, but they can absolutely 
depend upon Andrae quality. 


JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
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One of a Series of Newspaper Advertisements Used by 
Jobber In Novel Good-Will Campaign. 
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started by Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee. 
The purpose of the series is to develop good-will 
and “‘‘sell” to the public an appreciation of the 
service which the electrical jobber performs for 
the community he serves. 
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Increase in Connected Horsepower of Motors Indicates Field for 
Contractor- Dealers—Opportunities and Methods Outlined in Paper 
Before National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


By J. A. CLARK 


Manager, Merchandising Section, Industrial Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


The enormous development of American indus- 
tries during the past 20 years becomes strikingly 
apparent when measured in terms of horsepower. 
Increasing from 500,000 horsepower in 1920 the 
consumption of electrical power has expanded 
over 3000%. This is accounted for by the grow- 
ing use of electrical energy in most industries and 
the electrification of old plants. Electric motors 
have been winning universal favor for service 
where steam, gas or gasoline engines were for- 
merly used because of the greater advantages of 
central-station service and the marked economy 
attending the use of electric motors. 

In 1899 electric horsepower equalled only 5% 
of all primary horsepower. Today that per- 
centage has increased to 60%. These salient 
facts of past developments, when studied with 
the advancing steps of evolution, afford a work- 
ing basis for making future estimates. In short, 
reliable authorities predict that electrical power 
in 1924 will reach the total of 40,000,000 horse- 
power. 


INDUSTRIAL FIELD OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CONTRACTOR-DEALERS. 


The growth in the use of electric power should 
be of direct interest to the contractor-dealer be- 
cause this growth means a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for motors and controllers in the industrial 
field, as well as wiring devices and electrical 
apparatus of all kinds, together with skilled labor 
required to plan, install and maintain such 
equipment. 

The contractor-dealer is in a unique position to 
meet the need of those local industries and users 
which are common to every city, town and com- 


munity. We refer to wood and metal working — 


shops, garages, bakeries, laundries, creameries, 
printing establishments, clothing manufacturers 
and many other local manufacturing and service 
enterprises. These usually are not equipped to 
intelligently select suitable electrical equipment, 
nor can they ordinarily install or maintain it. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELEctric Drive BEING REALIZED 
BY INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS. 


We forecast great future developments in elec- 
trifying these smaller industrial and service users 
during the next 5 years. The great shortage of 
domestic labor during the last 2 years has at- 
tracted the attention of the contractor-dealer to 
the field of household appliances. Smaller indus- 
tries and service usets have been in many in- 
stances overlooked, and with more normal condi- 


tions in supply and demand coming upon us, 
necessitating increased sales effort, the wise con- 
tractor-dealer will stabilize his organization by 
closer attention to the class of purchaser to which 
we refer here. 

We see at least two other peculiar factors 
which will also increase the demand for electrical 
equipment on the part of the small industrial and 
service user. First is the fuel problem. - Fuel 
scarcity usually favors the use of electric power, 
for electric drive is more efficient and economical 


“in most instances than any other form of drive. 


Second, there is a concerted effort to reduce fire 
hazard and increase the personal safety of work- 
men. These lead to the revamping of driving 


equipment and its control, replacing old equip- 


ment with new or adding safety devices. 

Every contractor-dealer has his own local set- 
ting. Surrounded by numerous industries, he 
represents a hub in the wheel of local business. 
But almost every district is different. Circum- 
stances peculiar to one locality are not always 
common to another. To build a substantial busi- 
ness the contractor-dealer should make a study of 
his surroundings first. Then the fundamentals 
of good business practice can be applied in a way 
which will best fit the local conditions. 

Business possibilities which exist in the imme- 
diate town or locality should not be overlooked. 
Sometimes one is tempted to solicit business in 
other towns or distant points. But experience 
proves that concentration and intensive effort in 
one community builds up prestige and good-will. 
Such a policy goes a long way toward eliminating 
the competition and increasing profits. 

Also many contractor-dealers have found it 
profitable to select their work. To figure on 


every job that arises usually proves expensive 


practice. Where a contractor-dealer is especially 
suited to take a certain class of work it would 
seem desirable for him to neglect others and 
specialize upon it. , 

Further, some contractor-dealers devote most 
of their attention to the sale of household appli- 
ances and supplies. Others concentrate on elec- 
trical construction. Each requires specialized 
effort. This has been proved by the success of 
those who abandoned the one to specialize on the 
other. Those contractor-dealers who engage in 
both should, therefore, give specialized effort 
to both. 

The contractor-dealer’s customers usually get 
their electrical energy from central-station lines, 
making them dependent upon the central station 
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for service. Consequently, the merits of such 
service should be explained to customers when 
selling motors. This helps to close sales. For 
it must be remembered that the customer is con- 
cerned not only with the merits of the apparatus 
but also with the service resulting from the use 
of this apparatus. 


Motor Buyers SHOULD KNow Merits OF CEN- 
TRAL-STATION SERVICE. 


Central-station companies are co-operating with 
those contractor-dealers who are capable of prop- 
erly servicing the industrial trade. Because cen- 
tral-station business was built upon service the 
companies feel they are responsible to their cus- 
tomers for the service which contractor-dealers 
render on motor and appliance sales. Conse- 
quently, the degree of co-operation received from 
the central-staticn companies, in many cases, de- 
pends upon the contractor-dealer’s ability to im- 
prove his facilities for engineering, laying out, 
installing and servicing industrial customers on 
electric motors. The more capable the contractor- 
dealer becomes in this respect the more co-opera- 
tion can be expected from the central station. 

Often the manufacturer or the jobber can assist 
the contractor-dealer in closing certain motor 
sales ; at least, occasions arise where a better un- 
derstanding with the contractor-dealer would pre- 
vent competition by the manufacturer and the 
jobber. There undoubtedly exists sufficient lati- 
tude for a better understanding and consequent 
co-operation by the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the contractor-dealer. This condition has shown 
marked improvement in recent years. 

The contractor-dealer is usually called upon to 
install pumps, blowers, fans, compressors and 
other machinery bought by local industrials from 
machinery manufacturers and their agents. These 
machinery agents are, therefore, in a position to 
give the contractor-dealer considerable installation 
work. Contractor-dealers who find this profitable 
business will do well to cultivate the good-will 
and co-operation of such agents. 

Further, every installation of this kind usually 
means a new customer, or at least new business 
for the contractor-dealer. The customer has a 
tendency to call on the contractor-dealer who in- 
stalled his machinery when he requires repairs 
and additional equipment. Also a close friend- 
ship with machinery agents gives the contractor- 
dealer a point of contact with many jobs of 
which he otherwise might not hear. 


BANKING CONNECTIONS VALUABLE ASSET TO 
CONTRACTOR-DEALERS. 


In any business proper banking connections is 
of vital importance. In the motor business espe- 
cially sound banking relations is a controlling 
factor. Motors run into money. Consequently 
a contractor-dealer cannot hope to engage in the 
sale of motors to industrials unless he is assisted 
by loans from his banker. To borrow money 
from local bankers is not usually an insurmount- 
able difficulty. Most bankers would like to assist 
the dealer in building up his business, and, conse- 
quently, his account at the bank. Every con- 
tractor-dealer should, therefore, give his con- 
fidence to the banker. Let the banker know the 
importance of the electrical business. Show him 


facts to prove that the developments of the local 
industrial community are largely dependent upon 
the expansion of the contractor-dealer. 

For every business establishment a comprehen- 
sive outline plan of the organization should be 
carefully worked out, predetermined so as to co- 
ordinate harmonious relations within the com- 
pany. A complete plan of this kind will, also, 
afford a well-designed framework to be enlarged 
as the business grows. Like all other well-regu- 
lated lines of business the contractor-dealer in 
turn should give serious thought to a plan which 
will create efficiency in his immediate organiza- 
tion. As his business grows, he will then be 
enabled to properly delegate increasing responsi- 
bilities. And there will be little or no disturbance 
of internal relations resulting from the outgrowth 
of his original organization. 


SySTEM NECESSARY IN. BUILDING Up EFFICIENT 
ORGANIZATION. 


The contractor-dealer’s business is not so spe- 
cialized as that of other merchants. The scope 
of his work covers many lines of endeavor. He 
must be a merchant, an engineer and a contractor. 
If he is not all three, then he may build up a per- 
sonnel which can function for him in these re- 
spective capacities. In all of these different 
phases of industrial business he or his organiza- 
tion must be of expert calibre. Consequently it 
is all the more necessary that the contractor- 
dealer give his serious consideration to the intro- 
duction of system and careful planning in build- 
ing up his organization. 

The public is showing a growing tendency to 
purchase electrical appliances through electrical 
channels. Fans and blowers, tire pumps, small 
lathes, drills, grinders and many other small mo- 
tor-driven appliances should, therefore, be han- 
died and exploited by the contractor-dealer. 
Many of these appliances can be sold by proper 
advertising and displays. In many cases appli- 
ances of this kind can be sold with wiring jobs. 
Often extras sold when installing new or addi- 
tional wiring exceed the sum for the wiring itself. 
Contractor-dealers who sell these appliances along 
with wiring installations can make every job pay 
an increased profit. 

A reputation with industrial customers is not 
established by one grand, difficult sale, but by a 
great number of small sales, all of them compara- 
tively easy to make and every one backed up by 
attention and service. Shop and mill managers 
buy motors for the one single purpose of deriving 
service from them. And they, consequently, buy 
from one who is handy to their call and depend- 
able for response in time of emergency. Also 
they have their problems arising daily. They 
want to do business with one who understands 
their business, one who knows motors, and as a 
result one who can render them valuable aid in 
the solution of their problems. 


SERVICE AN ALL-IMpoRTANT Factor To INDUS- 
TRIAL CONCERNS. 


Industrial customers expect service at any 
hour, day or night; when a motor goes out of 
commission they want a new one while the dam- 
aged motor is being repaired. Repair business is 
usually profitable to the contractor-dealer. Also, 
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such repairing saves the time lost in returning 
damaged motors to the factory. ; 

Delivery is also a big item in rendering service. 
Keeping a stock of motors commonly used per- 
mits immediate delivery. The trade usually 
patronizes the contractor-dealer who always has 
equipment ready for use. Further, if old motors 
are bought up or taken in trade a miscellaneous 
stock is built up which assists the contractor- 
dealer to satisfy many demands. Times may arise 
when the contractor-dealer does not have in stock 
a motor that will suit the customer’s application. 
In such cases he may be able to modify some 
motor on hand. Often occasions arise where 
slight modifications in the motor or control will 
be the means of giving the customer immediate 
delivery. 

Many people wait until the last minute to order 
their motors. When factory deliveries are long, 
failure to order in time often results in expensive 
delays. Some contractor-dealers have found it 
good business to anticipate their customers’ re- 
quirements. By ordering in time the motors will 
be waiting in stock when the customer needs 
them. 

Many other opportunities arise which would 
enable the contractor-dealer to become better 
established with his industrial customers by ren- 
dering timely service. The biggest asset the con- 
tractor-dealer has is his natural advantage to give 


service. And contractor-dealers should be mak- ~- 


ing rapid strides toward building up good-will 
and a permanent business by seeking opportuni- 
ties to serve their customers. 


Goop Buyinc METHODS AND ATTENTION TO 
TURNOVER NECESSARY. 


Intelligent buying usually results in fast selling. 
In every store regardless of its size and kind the 
buyer must aim to satisfy the demands of his 
trade. The habits of the store’s patrons, their 
tastes, income, standard of living, extent of sea- 
sonal buying, etc., must be carefully analyzed 
and reckoned with by the store manager. 

But certain other fundamentals of good busi- 
ness practice also enter into the problem. Of 
these stock turnover is of paramount impor- 
tance. The profit made on each sale when mul- 
tiplied by the number of turnovers in a year gives 
the total profits accruing from the business. 
Profits, therefore, should be balanced with the 
number of turnovers to realize the greatest an- 
nual amount. Although it is necessary to carry 
sufficient lines and styles to satisfy the trade, the 
number of lines that are profitable to carry will 
be dependent upon the possibilities of making 
fast turnovers with each. Too many lines car- 
ried in stock handicap the possibility of profitable 
turnovers. Goods which do not sell fast eat up 
the profits of fast-moving lines. 

Some buyers make their purchases by budget. 
From estimates of total annual business, number 
of lines, styles, price ranges, etc., the buyer can 
figure the total amounts of each for his annual 
requirements. By analyzing the separate items, 
giving relative importance to the respective lines, 
and by being guided by the amount of available 
capital for stock, the dealer can arrange a budget 
to cover the year’s purchases. : 

Selling motors involves everything ‘else tha 
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goes with the installation of motors. The con- 
tractor-dealer who sells the motors usually installs 
them. The installation requires control apparatus, 
switches, safety devices, fuses, lamps, conduit, 
wiring and supplies. Motors are not sold like 
most commodities. Engineering advice and serv- 
ice usually attend the sale. Then the motor must 
be installed. The same study and thoroughness 
exercised in applying the motor should also mark 
the selection and use of the equipment that goes 
into the motor installation. For this reason deal- 
ers should devote more attention to a study of 
the functions and relative merits of this auxiliary 
apparatus. Every eontractor-dealer should aim 
to handle and sell all the electrical equipment used 
in the installation of motors. 

Business does not exist in any fixed amount. 
It must be created. This cannot be done by wait- 
ing for buyers to enter the store. Apparatus 
must be displayed and advertised. This applies 
to motors as well as to appliances. Most con- 
tractor-dealers employ modern methods in selling 
appliances, but motors are sometimes neglected. 
They are not advertised nor displayed. 


Morors CAN Be DispLAyYep AS WELL As OTHER 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 


At first thought it may appear that motors do 
not lend themselves readily to attractive displays. 
But a little thought and planning will enable the 
resourceful dealer to arrange effective displays. 
These can be made to outstrip all other appli- 
ances in drawing attention to the show window. 
Motors can be used to introduce motion effects. 
Some dealers make wooden or cardboard models, 
usually of simplified construction. In most cases, 
however, the model demonstrates the use of mo- 
tors with certain devices. Displays of this kind 
both in the store and in the show windows have 
proved very effective. 

Some contractor-dealers have a platform built 
about 6 ins. from the floor running along one side 
of their store. On this platform motors of various 
sizes are arranged to give them prominence. This 
creates a favorable impression upon all who en- 
ter the store. Special platforms or stands are 
sometimes arranged in the center of the store 
and located near the door. A motor-operated 
device attracts the attention of everyone entering 
the store. A placard listing some of the many 
uses of motors serves to drive home the story of 
motors to save time and labor. 

In their advertisements in local papers some 
contractor-dealers do. not stop with an illustra- 
tion of a washing machine, ironing machine, etc. 
They go further by calling attention to the im- 
portance the motor plays in these devices.. They 
point out that these same motors are obtainable 
at their store for use on other devices. The 
names of machines and appliances adaptable to 
motor drive are usually mentioned. 


SALES LETTERS TO SELECTED Maitinc List 
HEtps IN RETAILING OF Motors. - 


The use of sales letters to circularize the local 
trade has proved very effective in building up 
motor sales. Every month a letter may be sent 
to all the surrounding industrial plants. These 
may be arranged in a series. Their purpose is to 
describe the contractor-dealer’s ability to engi- 
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neer, lay out and install motor installations. The 
service which the customer can expect 1s espe- 
cially emphasized. Subsequent letters contain 
stock sheets showing the line of motors carried by 
the contractor-dealer. Following these letters 
the contractor-dealer may give a solution of cer- 
tain motor problems which he believes may be 
confronting his customers. 


WRITTEN PROPOSALS TO CovER Motor INSTALLA- 
TIONS PROVE EFFECTIVE. 


The average buyer is beginning to know some- 
thing about motors. Electrical advertising and 
educational movements are getting results. Buy- 
ers are therefore read up on the motor they be- 
lieve they need. And it is necessary for the con- 
tractor-dealer to show that he knows more about 
motors than his customers. It has been found 
good practice to submit a written proposal, re- 
gardless of the size of the job. A diagram or 
sketch should accompany the proposal. Usually 
a descriptive leaflet illustrating and describing the 
motor is attached. A short write-up describes 
the service and explains the particular merits of 
the motor which qualify it to meet the require- 
ments of the service. This method of approach- 
ing the customer has proved very effective. The 
proposition is complete in every detail. The buyer 
is apt to forget many things explained verbally. 
Because the written proposal enables him to read 
it over many times, the buyer studies the con- 
tents and is influenced by the arguments set forth 
therein. 

New fields await improvement through the de- 
velopment of better methods and new apparatus. 
Old fields offer opportunities for exploitation 
through the use of existing or recently developed 
apparatus. It therefore remains for those who 
form a part of the channels of distribution to 
improve their methods, to increase their efficiency, 
to broaden their scope and to build up their re- 
sources and power so as to become a more im- 
posing part of the plan of distribution and benefit 
by the progress of the electrical industry. 





COMBINE OF ELECTRICAL FIRE AND 
SAFETY CODES. 





American Engineering Standards Committee to 
Cross-Index Two Codes for Study—Statement 
From Bureau of Standards. 


The complete edition of the National Electri- 
cal Safety Code was published in November, 
1916, and the attention of administrators and 
others interested in obtaining some application 
and benefit from these rules was at once given 
to the method for their enforcement. This edi- 
tion was issued for “examination, trial, and con- 
structive criticism,” and the rules were legally 
adopted only in a few jurisdictions where it was 
felt imperative to put some rules governing this 
subject in force. A number of municipalities 


were already enforcing the National Electrical 
Code, which consists mainly of a set of fire-pre- 
vention rules, but which contains also a few rules 
aimed at accident hazards. Many administrative 
authorities do not favor two separate sets of 
rules to be applied to the same installations and 
where an attempt was made, as by the Industrial 
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Commission of Wisconsin, to enforce the two 
sets of rules, it was found to be rather imprac- 
ticable. 

A demand was soon voiced for a single set of 
electrical rules, covering the installation of wir- 
ing and utilization devices in buildings, which 
should contain all the rules necessary to guard 
against both fire and accident hazards. The 
force. of this demand was appreciated by the 
Bureau of Standards, and in 1918 an attempt 
was made to see whether it would prove feasible 
to combine the fire-prevention and accident-pre- 
vention rules in a single code. Part 3 of the 
National Electrical Safety Code and those rules 
of the National Electrical Code covering the 
same field were consequently re-arranged and 
combined into a single code containing the re- 
quirements of both sets of rules: This was done 
by members of the bureau staff in co-opera- 
tion with the Underwriters’ Laboratories, B. H. 
Glover being detailed to Washington for the 
purpose. The result of this work was issued 
in the form of mimeographed copies to a limited 
number who would be interested in criticising 
it and forming some opinion as to the feasibility 
of the scheme. Among those who received 
copies for criticism were members of the appro- 
priate committee of such organizations as would 
be most interested in the rules. 


MATTER BrouGHT TO ATTENTION OF ELECTRICAL - 
COMMITTEE. 


Prior to its meeting in March, 1919,.the mat- 
ter was brought to the formal attention of the 
Electrical Committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, which has in charge the peri- 
odic revision of the National Electrical Code. 
The following extracts from letters to the Elec- 
trical Committee by the director of the Bureau 
of Standards indicate the latter’s desire for the 
co-operation of the committee in the matter: 


“The bureau feels that this is a matter-so closely 
concerning the Electrical Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, which has charge of the 
preparation and amendment of the National Electrical 
Code, that it would desire a definite statement from 
the committee as to the desirability of publishing this 
combined code when it is perfected; whether it ap- 
prehends any difficult problems connected with the 
promulgation and administration of such a code by 
the appropriate authorities, and whether it has any 
suggestions for improvements in such details as the 
arrangement or wording of the rules or the inclusion 
or exclusion of any of the material involved. 

“We could not ourselves have described the combined 
code satisfactorily in advance of its preparation and 
no one could have formed any estimate of how satis- 
factory the combination would be until it was at- 
tempted. Several indivdual members of the committee 
were, however, consulted at the outset and some of 
them have been in close touch with the work in its 
different stages. All of these men encouraged the 
bureau to proceed with the work as outlined, in order 
to see what could be accomplished in this direction. 
The results have been in your hands for about five 
months so that time has been had for an examination 
of the text by members of the committee and the form- 
ing of some opinion in the way of interpreting the re- 
sults of this experiment. 


The committee passed a resolution to the ef- 
fect that it was not yet convinced of the desira- 
bility of the publication of a combined code in 
the form then developed and before arrange- 
ments for its completion and revision were per- 
fected; that it apprehended difficulties in the 
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promulgation of such a code, which should be 
further studied in advance of further action, and 
that any werk by that committee should be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by the co-operative effort 
of other interests. . 

The matter was presented in papers by M. G. 
Lloyd before the conventions of the Internation- 
al Association of Municipal Electricians and the 
Western Association of Electrical Inspectors. 
At the convention of the latter body in January, 
I9QIQ, a motion recommending the publication of 
the combined code as prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards was defeated. There were two speak- 
ers on the negative side. One of these advocated 
a substitute motion that the association go on 
record as recommending a combination of the 
two codes without recommending the publication 
of the present (1918) combination. The second 
speaker admitted the utility of the combined 
code but considered that the-time and arrange- 
ments for issuing it were not then suitable. 

In view of the above actions nothing further 
was done by the Bureau of Standards in the de- 
velopment of the combination. Some of those 
who were enthusiastic regarding its virtues, how- 
ever, presented the matter before the legislature 
of the state of Oregon, which passed a law put- 
ting the combined rules into effect on July 1, 
1919. . 

In the spring of 1920 a National Safety Code 
Committee was appointed at the request of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee to 
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advise it regarding codes which should be devel- 
oped and to recommend organizations which 
should act as sponsors in developing such codes 
according to the rules of procedure of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. These 
rules require that the sponsor for any proposed 
standard organize a sectional committee upon 
which there shall be representatives of every in- 
terest concerned with the application of such & 
standard or code. The proposed standard must 
be approved by this sectional committee before 
it will be approved by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. 


MANUFACTURERS EXPRESS OPINION COMBINED 
Cope Not DESIRABLE. 


The Nationa! Safety Code Committee pre- 
sented a list of 37 suggested codes including most 
of those already in existence. Among these were 
the National Electrical Code, with the National 
Fire Protection Association as sponsor; the Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code, with the Bureau 
of Standards as sponsor, and a Combined Elec- 
trical Fire and Safety Code, with the National 
Fire Protection Association and the Bureau of 
Standards as joint sponsors. These recommen- 
dations were adopted by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, and the two associa- 
tions were invited to act as sponsors for the com- 
bined electrical code. 

Upon learning of this action the Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Council filed an objection to the 
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development of such a combined electrical code, 
maintaining that such a code was not desirable 
and that its development was not advisable. The 
standards committee requested the two sponsors 
to consider the objections of the manufacturers 
and a conference for that purpose was held in 
New York City on Nov. 12, 1920. After the 
manufacturers had presented their objections to 
the proposed combination and the matter had 
been discussed, it was the consensus of opinion 
of those present that a proposal of the manufac- 
turers should be carried out to the effect that a 
cross index of the two existing codes as revised 
in 1920 should be prepared in order that the sub- 
ject could be further studied before a final de- 
cision in the matter should be made. 





ELECTRIC FAN BUSINESS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ VIEWPOINT. 
Optimistic Attitude Taken of Market for Fans—No 
Reduction in Prices Foreseen—Jobbers and 
Dealers Can Help Situation. 





An optimistic view of the electric fan situation 
is contained in a statement just issued by the Fan 
Motor Section of the Associated Manufacturers 
of Electrical Supplies. It is stated that the 
left-over stocks in the South are very low, in the 
West quite small, in the Southwest below normal, 
on the Pacific Coast low, while in the East stocks 
are a bit larger than usual, due in a measure to 
unfavorable weather conditions which tended to 
prevent the jobber and dealer from disposing of 
their stocks. However, a line drawn between the 
East and the West would show a normal left- 
over stock of fans. 

It is felt that this left-over stock will not have 
any appreciable affect on the trade next year; in 
fact, the manufacturers are optimistic about the 
future electric fan business, particularly regard- 
ing its use in the home. Efforts are to be made 
to emphasize to the trade, through various me- 
diums, the use of the fan in winter, so as to make 
it an all-the-year-around utility device instead of 
a seasonable luxury, 

Conditions today are quite similar to those 
prior to the war, and there appears to be reluc- 
tance on the part of the retail trade to reduce 
prices. In fact, there is no reason why they 
should, for the present fan prices represent sim- 
ply the actual increases called for by the increased 
prices of labor and material, and are not in any 
sense the result of profiteering. This is adequate- 
ly shown by a comparison of current fan prices 
with those of food, shoes, clothing, automobiles 
and other commodities, the prices of which have 
been increased in some cases several hundred 
percent. 

The present fan business is in a stable condi- 
tion and the stock that is left over is only consid- 
ered an ordinary business risk. In the early part 
of the season the manufacturers were unable to 
keep pace with the demand, but they kept on 
building though the demand fell aff; as a result 
they acquired a surplus stock, which they now 
have on hand. The same condition applies to the 
jobbers in some places. They didn’t get the fans 
at first but secured them later when the demand 
had slackened. 
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Most of the manufacturers are planning an in- 
crease in production of from 20 to 25%. One in 
particular is planning a 40% increase. Some of 
the smaller manufacturers, while not planning 
increased production, are keeping up to the 1920 
schedule. 

The future of the fan lies in the home. In- 
creased fields of application are possible only 
through the efforts of the manufacturers to carry 
on an extensive campaign to increase its use in 
the home and other places, such as the navy, the 
merchant marine, offices and factories. It is the 
intention of the manufacturers to carry on an 
extensive propaganda through the trade and 
popular publications regarding the use of fans, in 
which will be included a history of the remark- 
able increase in the use of electric fans and the 
improvement in manufacture which have taken 
place since the fan became such a popular device. 

Certain difficulties are being experienced in 
securing raw materials, particularly foundry 
products, though wire is now easier. The situa- 
tion is by no means normal yet, as the manufac- 
turers see it. Work on the production of fans is 
carried on throughout the year and manufactur- 
ing orders for 1921 stock were placed last win- 
ter. As the season progresses, these orders are 
increased as conditions may determine. There is 
today little improvement to be seen in the situation 
regarding raw material. 


PropUCTION Cost oF FANs WILL Nor ALLow 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


It is hardly believed that there will be any re- 
cession in prices this year. In fact, there will 
probably be some increases. The reason for this 
is obvious. There has been no decrease in the 
price of labor or of raw materials, much of which 
had to be purchased from jobber’s shelves and at 
consequently higher prices. Furthermore, this 
material was purchased last winter at a time when 
prices were at the top notch, and therefore the 
manufacturer will be unable to reduce the prices 
of the finished product. As previously stated, 
the fan represents no profiteer’s prices and there 
are no excess profits to be cut out. 

The labor situation at large has not improved 
to any great extent, though in some localities the 
labor market is easier. 

It is felt that the jobbers can be of great assist- 
ance in aiding the manufacturers to move their 
stocks by placing orders for fans earlier in the 
year than they had been accustomed to doing. 
Instead of waiting until after the first of the year, 
as is generally the case, it would be a great deal 
better for all concerned if they would place their 
orders in the fall. In order to encourage the 
early placing of orders, the manufacturers are 
planning the issue of their schedules of prices 
and advertising campaigns this year a month 
earlier than heretofore. 

There will be a big demand for the 8, 10 and 
I2-in. sizes. The public is very discriminating in 
its buying and is not generally willing to pay the 
differential in favor of the oscillating type, 
though there is a demand for this type of the 12 
and 16-in. sizes for restaurants and offices. There 
is also a big demand for ceiling fans, which has 
been accentuated by the increased number of 
soda fountains, ice-cream parlors and restaurants 
opened since the advent of prohibition. 
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Relation of Detail to Service 

Anyone can see an error that is so large as to 
be self-evident, but it takes keen eyes to detect 
the little flaws in details that lie hidden away and 
out of sight of the casual observer. Conversation 
with the master mechanic of an industrial plant 
employing thousands of men developed some in- 
teresting ideas with regard to detail and its im- 
portance.. This man, when questioned, said that 
he had no big problems to solve and had no big 
sources of loss or inefficiency. He even went so 
far as to say that he never even looked for a big 
source of waste around his plant. He then 
pointed out why such questions never occupied 
his attention. He said that if a water main broke 
around the plant, as one sometimes did, his office 
would have a dozen telephone calls about it almost 
as fast as the operator could make connections. 
If a steam pipe broke, or a transformer burned 
out, or a man was desperately injured, word 
would come in as quickly, and in all such cases 
the situation would receive prompt attention. But, 
on the other hand, if a hundred faucets leaked 
a little water each, or a gasket in a steam line 
leaked slightly, or if someone of the vast number 
of common slight accidents or losses took place, 
they would go unnoticed. 

This master mechanic told how for years he 
had gone about the plant, which covered almost 
a square mile of ground, and picked up scraps 
of material, made slight repairs to pipe covering, 
carefully inspected tools, gauges, pumps, valves, 
door hingers and every other small detail to be 
found. His interest in such details invariably 
attracted the attention of other lesser employes 
and led them to wonder if they also should not 
consider such details. He made it a practice 
never to reprimand a man for large wastes or 
errors unless such reprimand were essential. But 
the calling of attention to minute details of waste 
often moved an employe to speak of much great- 
er wastes known to him. So by confining atten- | 
tion to the searching out and correcting of details 
this man has inspired a great organization to 
watch for little and big wastes, and the time has 
now come when there are but few big wastes. 

The services of this man have not been con- 
tinuous with the company, he having been re- 
. placed at one time by a man who had found 
some rather large sources of loss in the plant and 
who promised to find many others. Truly, he 
did find others and still others, but his admin- 
istration became less and less effective and more 


costly—the little leaks were accumulating and 
becoming big ones to be finally discovered and 
corrected only after doing much damage and 
causing much expense. Since returning to his old 
position, vindicated in the correctness of his 
methods, this man has continued to search out 
the details that are too small for other eyes to see. 
And he says it is becoming quite a task now for 
him to find the things that are too small to be 
found by his hundreds of competitors, for all his 
own men and many more in the great plant watch 
to see the little things first and receive his com- 
pliments for work well done. 





—_— 


Electricity in Marine Operations 

Few of us realize the vast strides that electricity 
has made in making sea travel safer, quicker and 
easier. And strange enough, the most interest- 
ing and ingenious applications of electricity are 
the least conspicuous. When we think of elec- 
tricity for marine purposes we think of turbo- 
generators and motors working through reduc- 
tion gears for ship propulsion, of intercommuni- 
cating systems aboard ship for a hundred and 
more different purposes, of light and power and 
heat for warming and cooking. We think of 
wireless for communication between ships and 
between ships and land, of the gyrocompass and 
the gyroscope, and of submarine detectors by 
which the speed of travel and location of sub- 
marines could be detected. ; 

Speaking before the Franklin Institute re- 
cently, Admiral W. H. Bollard told of some of 
the ‘atest things that electricity transmitted 
through space has made possible in the way of 
making navigation safer and easier. They are 
things that we may fail to appreciate because we 
live most of our lives on land, and because we 
are not brought face to face with the hazards that 
come to those who go out in ships upon the sea. 

The radio compass enables a ship to obtain 
its bearings whenever it is needed. This fact 
has already saved many ships from shipwreck 
along the shores of the United States. The depth 
of water beneath a ship can be ascertained by. an 
instrument called a hydrophone which utilizes the 
sound of a ship’s propeller reflected from the bot- 
tom of the sea. Hurricanes can be detected by 
radio telephones in time for preparations to be 
made against them; the direction of storms can 
be approximated while the location of icebergs 
and shipwrecks enables warnings to be sent out 


broadcast. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS 


Reports of Important Meetings, Developments and Other Happenings of the Electrical 
Industry and Its Allied Interests 








DOHERTY ORGANIZATION MEETS IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Executive Conference Held This Week Featured by 
Instructive Addresses Covering Various Prob- 
lems Confronting Public Utilities. 


The Henry L. Doherty & Co. organization held 
an executive conference this week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Monday morn- 
ing’s session consisted of a joint meeting under 
the chairmanship of Holton H. Scott, at which 
addresses were made by Frank W. Frueauff and 


Louis F. Musil, the latter’s talk being on the sub- — 


ject of “Treasurer’s Problems,” R. C. Russum, 
W. A. Jones and C. E. Foster leading the dis- 
cussion. At the afternoon session, presided over 
by M. R. Bump, addresses were made by George 
Williams on “Doherty Men’s Fraternity” ; How- 
ard B. Shaw on “Training and Development in 
the Doherty Organization,’ and T. O. Kennedy 
on “Employes Representation Plan.” 

The morning and afternoon sessions of Nov. 
23 were designated as “public utilities sectional 
meetings,’ under the chairmanship of R. E. Bur- 
ger, who spoke on “The Situation as It Is,” the 
other speakers being F. C. Hamilton on “Attitude 
of Commissions and Other Regulatory Bodies” ; 
J. M. McMillin on “Relation of Earnings to 
Credit”; Frank W. Frueauff on “The Duties of 
the General Manager,” and an address by Henry 
L. Doherty. ; 

At the bond department sectional meeting 
Nov. 23, F. W. LePorin addressed the salesmen 
of the metropolitan district on “General Prob- 
lems,” and Carl T. Naumburg spoke to the dis- 
trict sales managers on the same subject. W. B. 
Jackson spoke on “Publicity” and B. N. Free- 
man discussed “The Bond Department’s Prob- 
lems and Its Future.”- 

Wednesday’s joint meeting, with Paul R. Jones 
as chairman, was devoted to the following ad- 
dresses: “Some Organization Problems,” by M. 
R. Bump; “How We Can Sell More Doherty 
Securities in Our Towns,” by B. N. Freeman; 
“Development of Cities Service Natural Gas and 
Oil Properties,” and a talk by Henry L. Doherty. 
An informal organization banquet was held Tues- 
day evening. 





ILLINOIS UTILITY WILL TEST VALID- 
ITY OF MUNICIPAL ACT. 


The Sringfield (Ill.) Gas & Electric Co. has 
filed a bill for injunction in the Sangamon County 
Court to test the validity of the Illinois municipal 
act of 1913, which gives municipalities authority 
to enter the commercial field. The bill asks that 
the city of Springfield be enjoined from spending 
$75,000 of city funds for additions to the munici- 
pal electric light plant. “If tax funds can be 
used for this sort of business then the city could 


enter the grocery, dry goods, and other purely 
commercial ventures,” the company contends. 
“City officials have no right to raid tax funds to 
support any business. Taxes aré levied and col- 
lected to pay the expenses of government. This 
is of, vital importance to every taxpayer, large 
or small. The increased expenses of govern- 
ment brought about by the war makes taxes, 
when used for legitimate purposes only, suffi- 
ciently burdensome to make it every taxpayer’s 
business to see that the money so raised is not 
squandered and that taxes are not further in- 
creased by misuse of funds for commercial ven- 
tures.” 





ELECTRIC POWER CLUB HOLDS FALL 
MEETING IN VIRGINIA. 





Sessions Devoted to Presentation and Discussion of 
Committee Reports—Members Asked to Co- 
operate in N. E. L. A. Publicity Campaign. 


An address by Martin J. Insull, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light Association, 
and officers’ and committee reports occupied the 
attention of the 100 delegates present at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Electric Power Club, held 
at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., Nov. 
15-18. Mr. Insull gave data on the activities of 
the N. E. L. A., in which he outlined the publicity 
plans in relation to public policy and financial 
matters. He asked the co-operation of the Elec- . 
tric Power Club in the publicity campaign of the’ 
association, the main object of which is to create 
a better attitude of the public toward utilities. 

The fractional horsepower motor committee, 
of which Bernard Lester is chairman, submitted 
a report on apparatus standardization in which 
it was recommended that the standard shaft ex- 
tension for fractional horsepower motors be 
three times the shaft diameter. 

During the war, to reduce the number of types 
and sizes of fractional horsepower motors manu- 
factured to the lowest amount, it was decided to 
eliminate the %-hp., 60-cycle and 25-cycle and 
d-c. rating. Various member companies have 
found that there is a distinct demand for motors 
of this rating and that too large a gap exists 
between the 14-hp. and the 4-hp. rating. Con- 
sequently, the committee recommended to insert 
the 14-hp. rating in the book of standards as an 
adopted standard under load and speed rating of 
fractional horsepower a-c. and d-c. motors, with 
the same speed and frequency rating as the 
Y4-hp. 

A subcommittee has been working for some 
time upon the subject of torque characteristics 
for: fractional horsepower motors. Data has 
been submitted by member companies and a care- 


' ful analysis and tabulation of this data has been 





made. Although this subcommittee is continuing 
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its work, the recommendation was made that a 
minimum limit for maximum or pull-out torque 
of 200% of the full-load torque be specified for 
25 and 60-cycle fractional horsepower motors, 
‘of split phase (clutch and clutchless) repulsion- 
induction and polyphase types. 

The recommendations contained in the reports 
of the various committees were adopted, with the 
exception af that submitted by the large power 
committee on a-c. squirrel-cage elevator motors, 
which was referred back for further investiga- 
tion. . 

Six new members were elected at the Hot 
Springs meeting. The opinion was expressed 
that business would be rather dull for the’next 
few months, but early in the new year a revival 
is anticipated. 


WESTINGHOUSE STOCKHOLDERS AU- 
THORIZE STOCK INCREASE. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. has announced that at the special meeting of 
stockholders at East Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 18, 
an increase in the indebtedness of the company 
by the sum of $30,000,000 was authorized. It 
was also voted at this meeting to authorize an 
increase in the capital stock of the company from 
$75,000,000 to $125,000,000. 








ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS WILL 
BROADEN ACTIVITIES. 





Plans Made to Provide Means for Making Studies, 
Eliminating Waste, and Co-ordinating With 
Other Branches of Electrical Industry. 


Appreciating the fact that there is a large ele- 
ment of waste in the present operation of elec- 
trical supply houses, that advantage can be taken 
of studies in cost-finding, price-making, stocking, 
packing and other business methods, and that 
much can be accomplished by a higher degree of 
co-ordination with other branches of the elec- 
trical industry, the jobber representatives at the 
semi-annual meeting of Electrical Supply Jobbers 
Association, held at Cleveland, Nov. 17-19, dis- 
cussed these questions at some length. The ex- 
tent of the work that can be done in this direc- 
tion was considered so great that no individual 


within the association could afford to devote the © 


necessary time, and a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for an appropriation to cover the expense 
of the work. The executive committee will hold 
a meeting in December, at which time the services 


of some one familiar with the electrical supply 


business will be engaged and his duties outlined. 
These will not interfere with the regular work 
of the committee, but will include analysis and 
co-ordination of committee reports, special 
studies to devise better business methods, and 
outline means for more thorough co-operation 
with other factors of the industry. 

Cost accounting, merchandising methods, the 
business outlook, prices and cancellations were 
among the topics discussed at the meeting, which 
was attended by a large number of manufac- 
turers’ representatives as well as those of the 
jobbers. While there were some expressions of 


dissatisfaction with present market conditions, 
the general attitude was one of optimism, the 
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opinion seeming to prevail that general ‘business 
would recover early next year and that the elec- 
trical industry would not be very greatly af- 
fected. This attitude was substantiated in the 
remarks of F. H. Goff, president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., who made an address at the clos- 
ing session in which he ventured the prediction 
that the winter months would show a slump, with 
business returning to satisfactory levels by mid- 
summer. 

An interesting analysis of the cost of carrying - 
on a jobbing business was given by H. F. Thomas, 
Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., chairman of the committee on statistics. 
As a working basis the business of four repre- 
sentative jobbing houses, located in different sec- 
tions of the country, was analyzed for the month 
of April, 1920, twelve principal lines of mer- 
chandise being considered. The composite sales 
of the twelve lines for the month were $1,400,- 
000 (about 50% of the total sales), and the sales 
expense was $162,000, or 11.6%. Figures were 
also given for the administrative, financial and 
warehouse expenses, as well as the percentages 
of total sales. Further, these figures were sub- 
divided for each of the twelve different lines 
analyzed. The statistics revealed some interest- 
ing information on the cost of selling different 
kinds of material, showing some wide variations. 
The report was well received, the jobbers voting 
an appropriation of $10,000 to cover an exten- 
sion of the study to cover a six months’ period. 


SEssION GIVEN OVER TO BETTER MERCHANDIS- 
ING METHODs. . 


Statistics on the field for electrical develop- 
ment and sale of electrical appliances were given 
by M. C. Turpin, Westinghouse Merchandising 
Bureau. He emphasized the necessity of develop- 
ing dealers to parallel the education of the pub- 
lic to the manifold uses of electricity. Methods 
used in the Westinghouse merchandising shows 
to, instruct jobbers and dealers were outlined. 
He said the work of merchandising had been 
thrust upon the jobbers, who must maintain de- 
partments for that purpose, so that dealers may 
be given the advantage of modern methods. 

J. A. Corcoran, publicity department of the 
General Electric Co., spoke on what he called 
“The Jobber’s Job,” illustrating his talk with 
numerous charts which gave statistics and in- 
formation on appliance sales. He said the de- 
mand for luxuries was fairly constant, but the 
demand for necessities, such as electrical devices, 
could be increased if dealers and others in the 
industry would adopt more intensive methods of 
selling. Layouts of typical stores, show-window 
arrangements and other ,retailing suggestions 
were included among the charts. 

E. B. Seitz, secretary of the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers Association, spoke 
of the necessity of developing the field for elec- 
tric washing machines. He said the volume of 
sales had increased from $21,000,000 in 1917 to 
$85,000,000 in 1920, and that the possibilities 
were practically unlimited. He gave details of a 


‘manual on washing prepared by his association 


and of other intensive merchandising methods 


‘devised to create a demand for electric washers. 


_ The address by F. H. Goff concluded the meet- 
ing. He spoke of general business conditions, 
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telling some of the difficulties industrial concerns’ 


were now having. His optimistic attitude toward 
the future, however, indicated that business will 
be on the mend in a short time, and that the re- 
adjustment will be beneficial in many ways. 





CENTRAL STATIONS AND FACTORIES 
INSPECTED BY STUDENTS. 


Visits to central stations, manufacturing plants 
and offices were included in the itinerary of the 
senior and graduate electrical engineering stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois on their annual 
inspection trip, Nov. 22 to 24. A total of 51 
students, under the guidance of faculty members 
and officials of the various plants, visited the 
Northwest station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., the offices of the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Co. in Chicago and the plant of the West- 
ern Electric Co. at Hawthorne, Ill. The works 
of the Illinois Steel Co. and the American Steel & 
Wire Co. were. inspected in Joliet, Ill., and a visit 
was paid to the hydroelectric generating station 
of the Sanitary District of Chicago. One day 
was spent in and around Milwaukee, inspecting 
the West Allis plant of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., the works of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., and the stations of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co. 





SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION, N. E. L. A., 
MEETS IN MIAMI. 
Rates, Merchandising, Publicity and _  Station- 
Operating Problems Among Subjects Featuring 
Ninth Annual Convention of Division. 


Public utility rates was one of the main subjects 
discussed by the Southeastern Geographic Divi- 
sion of the National Electric Light Association 
at its ninth annual convention held last week in 
Miami, Fla. L. R. Nash, Stone & Webster, 
New York City, reviewed the subject from eco- 
nomic standpoint in a well-prepared paper, which 
was supplemented ‘by findings of courts and com- 
missions. The necessity for a clearer understand- 
ing of reserves for depreciation and betterments 
on the part of utilities, the public and commis- 
sions was pointed out by various speakers who 
took part in the discussion. 

Following an address of welcome by the mayor 
and response by Judge J. M. Cheney, Orlando 
Water & Light Co., the retiring president, P. A. 
Tillery, addressed the convention on the status of 
the electrical companies in the Southeast and 
touched upon the relation of the electrical indus- 
try to the growth of the country as a whole. He 
stated that “in the remarkably short space of 30 


years our industry has become the greatest agent 


of usefulness in civilization, and we are being 
called upon to a greater and greater extent to 
turn the wheels of national industry.” Quoting 
from the U. S. census he gave the number of 
customers of central stations at 7,178,000, with a 
capital investment on the part of the utilities as 
$4,500,000,000. He then outlined the difficulties 
under which the industries have been laboring 


and stressed the fact that without scarcely an ex-: 


ception, all the large companies of this section 
are behind in their building programs, due to 
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their inability to finance their developments be- 
cause of the failure of the public, as a whole, to 
support increases in rates and place the price of - 
the service upon a compensatory basis. 


CoMPANIES SHOULD GivE PusLic FActs oN 
COMMISSION RULINGS. 


A. J. Maxwell, chairman of the North Caro- 
lina State Tax Commission and member of the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, the lat- 
ter commission having control of utility rates in 
the state, spoke of the relations that should exist 
between the public, the utilities and the commis- 
sions, stressing particularly the need of educa- 
tional activities on the part of the utilities in 
order that the public might appreciate and sup- 
port the findings of the commissions and under- 
stand the basic facts on which increases in rates 
are predicated. He suggested that one method 
that might be tried out along this line was for 
the central-station companies to give to the public 
all the facts and figures that they presented to 
the commission in their petition for increase, and, 
if necessary, to do so by means of publicity cam- 
paigns. He criticized the attitude that some of 
the companies assumed in applying rates, by 
giving the public the impression that the com- 
panies were simply carrying* out an order of the 
commission. In his opinion, good service and 
courteous handling of complaints were very valu- 
able assets and went far in smoothing the path of 
the company applying for an increase. 

In an address on “The Industry We Are In,” 
J. J. Gibson, manager of the supply department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., gave 
figures on the volume of business done in elec- 
trical equipment and supplies during the past 
vear, his summarization showing sales aggre- 
gating the enormous total of $2,850,000,000. 

The afternoon session was taken up by.a re- 
port of the merchandising committee, G. B. Buck, 
Durham Traction Co., chairman, and an address 
by M. H. Aylesworth, executive manager of the 
National Electric Light Association. The re- 
port of the division’s merchandising commit- 
tee went into the subject of retailing in a thorough 
manner, criticizing present lackness of methods 
and outlining proposed betterments. It reflected 
the underlying conditions existent in the mer- 
chandising line from the central-station stand- 
point, and criticized the companies for not in- 
stalling proper accounting systems. It urged 
more attention to the training of salesmen, and 
recommended the sale of apparatus on deferred 


. payments, as well as co-operative advertising 


campaigns. 


PuBLICTIY CAMPAIGN OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OUTLINED, 


Mr. Aylesworth outlined the plans of the na- 
tional association regarding publicity and adver- 
tising campaigns for the coming year, and stressed 
the need of closer co-operation between the cen- 
tral-station companies and the communities which 
they served. He stated that a closer understand- 
ing could be had not only by means of direct ad- 
vertising but by seeing that the local press han- 
dled subjects pertaining to the industry in a fair 
and intelligent manner. 

At the evening session L. R. Nash. presented 
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his paper on “Valuation for Rate Making Pur- 
poses.” The opinion most unanimously expressed 
in the discussion was that proper attention had 
never been. given to depreciation reserve funds, 
and funds required for the maintenance and bet- 
terment of the properties devoted to public use. 
President Tillery called particular attention to 
the bearing that high-class and continuous service 
has on rate hearings before utility commissions. 

The papers presented Wednesday morning 
brought out points in reference to steam-plant 
operation, automatic substations and distribution 
systems, the papers being as follows: “Steam- 
Plant Operation,’ by C. A. Greenidge, chief en- 
gineer of the J. G. White Management Corp., 
New York City; “Automatic Substations and 
Generating Stations,” by T. F. Barton, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, -N. Y., and “Design 
and Construction of Distribution: Systems,” by 
T..H. Rice, engineer of the Henry L. Doherty 
Co., New York City. 

At the afternoon session papers were pre- 
sented on “Accounting,” by B. F. Culley, Augus- 
ta-Aiken Railway & Electric Corp., Augusta, Ga. ; 
“Safety Work,” by W. R. Loyd, manager of the 
casualty department, Alabama Power Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and “Labor and Employment 
Methods,” by J. F. Trazzare, manager of em- 
ployment and public relations, Georgia Railway 
& Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. The report of the 
meter committee closed the Wednesday business 
session. 


(GOODWIN AND CHASE SPEAK ON .CO-OPERATION 
IN THE INDUSTRY. 


The final business session was devoted to talks 
by S. A. Chase, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., on “Harmonizing the Industry,” 
and W. L. Goodwin, General Electric Co., on 
“Economic Relations of All Branches of- the 
Electric Industry, with Particular Reference to 
Merchandising.” 

The constitution of the Southeastern Section 
heretofore has not permitted jobbers’ and manu- 
facturers’ representative to hold office, but on 
recommendation of the executive committee, the 
constitution was amended to give such members 
not only the right to hold office but to vote on the 
election of officers as well. 

The election of officers for the coming year re- 
sulted as follows: President, S. B. Irelan, Mont- 
gomery Light & Water Power Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. ; first vice-president, D. A. Cheney, Orlando 
Water & Light Co., Orlando, Fla.; second vice- 
president, F. B. Mahoney, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; third vice-president, G. E. 
Watts, Locke Insulator Co., Atlanta, Ga., and 
secretary, C. A. Collier, Georgia Railway & Pow- 
er Co., Atlanta, Ga. The executive committee is 
composed of H. A. Orr, Southern Public Utilities 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; C. D. Flanigen, Athens 
Railway & Electric Co., Athens, Ga.; F. E. 
Fletcher, Tampa Electric Co., Tampa, Fla.; L..L. 
Newman, Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; W. R. Sammons, Knox- 
ville Railway & Light Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
E. H. Ginn, General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
H. A. Coles, Westinghouse Electric Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., and P. A. Tillery, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., ex-officio. 


a — 
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Among the many entertainment features which 
characterized the convention was a boat trip to 
Bimini Island, one of the British Bahamas lying 
about 50 miles off the coast of Florida, where the 
annual banquet was held. 





INSPECTION CONSIDERED BY NEW 
JERSEY CONTRACTORS. 


At a regular meeting of the New Jersey State 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
in Camden, Nov. 20, and-largely attended by 
members of the southern section, the subjects 
of inspection and better service from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters were dis- 
cussed. A new service entrance panel exhibited 
by the Public Service Corp. attracted much at- 
tention. 





CO-OPERATION WITH CONTRACTORS 
DISCUSSED BY I. E. S. 


Contractors Are Called on for Illuminating Advice 
by General Public and Should Be Trained to 
Give Practical Service. 





Points of common interest and contact between 
electrical contractors and illuminating engineers 
were described and discussed in a paper by 
J. W. Collins, secretary of the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association of Chicago, presented before 
the Nov. 19 meeting of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. The contractor and the illumi- 
nating engineer were shown to be vital factors 
in the growth and application of the good-lighting 
idea. However, there are numerous conditions 
which lower their effectiveness, or, in some 
cases, actually eliminate them from being of real 
service to the ultimate user of lighting service. 

Competition in the sale of fixtures was shown 
to be the cause of much of this lost effective- 
ness. Fixtures, as a rule, are designed to render 
a certain service, but are often sold because of 
price, appearance, or some other nonessential 
feature, for service in places where they are not 
effective or are actually objectionable from the 
standpoint of illumination. Wiring rules are al- 
ready well established, fixtures are designed to 
give definite service, and, it was Mr. Collins’ be- 
lief, the illuminating engineer should complete 
the chain by selecting the proper fixture and 
lamp for the service desired. Good wiring, good 
fixtures, and good lamps, if assembled by chance 
or by incompetent persons, probably will not 
produce the desired results. There are so many 
possible combinations of good parts that do not 
fit together to give any one specific result that 
there is but slight chance of striking a correct 
set of conditions without the employment of ex- 
pert knowledge. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION DESIRED BY CON- 
TRACTORS. 


In any event, the customer is not apt to secure 
the maximum satisfaction if supplied with fix- 
tures and lamps on the basis of fixture price or 
the salesman’s arguments for his particular line. 
Mr. Collins did not believe that the average con- 
tractor could afford to devote the required time 
to a study of illumination for the returns that 
might result from such a study, without greater — 
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protection than is now given the contractor in the 
matter of resale prices. However, he called on 
the illuminating engineers to help in the starting 
and carrying through of a course of education in 
the principles of illumination for the immediate 
benefit of the contractors. 

It was suggested that general improved illumi- 
nation might be advanced by the securing of 
legislation relative to the lighting of public or 
semipublic buildings. Such installations would 
serve as-examples which would guide the aver- 
age individual in seeking improvements in his 
own home or business. It is essential to the best 
interests of the public and the lighting industry 
that the sphere of influence of the illuminating 
engineer be extended in some manner to include 
the selection of the lighting equipment that is 
installed by the contractor. It seems to be the 
task of the contractor and engineer to find the 
means of extending this sphere of influence. 

A general discussion, following the presenta- 
tion of the paper, was participated in by J. L. 
Stair, National X-Ray Reflector Co.; S. N. Tiede- 
man, Pierce Electric Co.; A. L. Arenberg, Central 
Electric Co.; C. E. Touhey, Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Co.; D. Axman, Edison Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co.; J. R. Cravath, 
Fowle & Cravath; F. A. Delay, Central Station 
Institute; A. Nechin, Lewis Institute; L. M. 
Hecker, Henkel & Best Co.; Col. John Millis, 
United States Army; E. D. Tillson and J. J. 
Kirk of the Commonwealth Edison Co., and Mr. 
Collins. Contractors’ discounts, methods of es- 
timating work, the prospect of selling illumination 
by the foot-candle, lighting and education in 
illumination in the schools, and the need of much 
highly specialized knowledge of illumination for 
successful application in various circumstances 
were discussed at some length. It seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that, so far as the gen- 
eral public was concerned, the contractor was the 
only illuminating engineer, and that good engi- 
neering service could probably be given only by 
co-operation between the engineers and con- 
tractors, 





MARYLAND POLE TAX CASE SETTLED 
BY MUTUAL AGREEMENT. 


The controversy of several years’ standing be- 
tween the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
and the state of Maryland, relative to a pole tax 
for poles placed on state roads has been decided 
in favor of the state by mutual agreement and 
the case now before the supreme court will be 
withdrawn. It is estimated the revenue that will 
accrue to the state should the rule be made to 
apply on all poles will be about $10,000. There 
are 40,000 poles and in accordance with con- 
tracts made with former turnpike companies an 
established rate of 25 cents per pole prevails. 





INSTITUTE DISCUSSES WAVE COILS 
IN SIGNAL SERVICE. 


“Resonance Wave Coils for Radio Transmis- 
sion and Reception” was the subject of a com- 
munication presented by Maj. J. O. Mauborgne, 
of the Signal Corps, United States army, before 
a recent meeting of the electrical section of the 
Franklin Institute at Philadelphia. Considera- 
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tion was given to the use of the resonance wave 
coil as a complete antenna system, including the 
antenna proper, the tuning elements associated 
with it and the ground or counterpoise. Various 
forms of resonance wave coils for reception 
were shown, as well as the action of the electro- 
magnetic waves of the incoming signals on the 
wave coil. The question of the position of poten- 
tial loops for various wave lengths was discussed 
and the various forms of detector circuits used 
and the method of coupling same to the wave 
coil were described. Some consideration was 
also given to duplex and multiplex reception. 
The subject was illustrated by lantern slides and 
numerous practical demonstrations given with 
the assistance of Capt. Guy Hill, co-inventor of 
this system, and Maj. L. M. Evans. 





CHINA IN NEED OF ELECTRICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


Trade possibilities in China was the subject 
of an address before a meeting of the New York 
Electrical League at the Hotel Astor, Nov. 17, 
by Iuming C. Suez, Chinese consul to New York 
City. After describing the physical and geo- 
graphical advantages of the country, the speaker 
declared that the outstanding need of China is 
the development of natural resources through the 
investment of foreign capital and application of 
foreign genius. In the past 30 years foreign: 
trade has increased five-fold, but the lack of 
transportation facilities has prevented further 
expansion. Only 20 cities of the country at pres- 
ent have any electric light and power, and China 
looks to the United States for aid in developing 
electrical enterprises. 





BANKER WILL ADDRESS ELECTRICAL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, will address the mem- 
bers of the Electrical Credit Association of Chi- 
cago at the organization’s next annual dinner at 
the Congress Hotel, Dec. 9. “Taxation and Re- 
duction of Governmental Expenses” will be the 
subject of the talk. The program for the busi- 
ness sessions was outlined in the Nov. 13 issue 
of ELEcTRICAL REVIEW. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Indiana State Electrical Contractors and‘ Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, South Bend, Ind., Dec. 
1-2. Bi H. Shumaker, 902 South Michigan street, South 
Bend. 

American Institute. of Chemical Engineers. Winter 
meeting, New Orleans, La., Dec. 6-9. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. Secretary, John C. Olsen, Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, ¥: 

Illinois State Electric Association.@ Annual conven- 
tion, igs Dec. 9. Headquarters, Hotel La Salle. 
Secretary, R. V. Prather, Springfield, Il. 

National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 
Annyal convention and lighting fixture market, Elm- 
wood Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 14-19. Secretary, 
Charles H. Hofrichter, 8410 Lake avenue, Cleveland. 

National Fire Protection Association. Annual con- 
vention, San Francisco, June 14-16. Secretary, Franklin 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Annual 
convention jointly with the Pacific Coast convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 20-25. Secretary, F. L 
Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, New York City. 
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CONTRACTING-CONSTRUCTION 


A Department Devoted to Various Problems Relating to the Installation, Operation and 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 








HOME-MADE EQUIPMENT USED IN 
BENDING PIPE. 





Wooden Horse, Timbers and Eyebolt Can Be As- 
sembled to Bend Pipes of Fairly Large 
. Size on the Job. 


By ArtuHur S, NICKERSON. 


A device found corivenient for bending pipe in 
sizes from 1.25 to 2.5 ins. is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The eyebolt is the only 








End View Showing Two Long Timbers with Eyebolt 
Between. 


piece of metal required in assembling this equip- 
ment, the entire frame being constructed of tim- 
ber. The horse and timbers are usually readily 
available on a construction job, so all that the 
electrician need supply is the bolt and the time to 
assemble the parts. 











Side View of Pipe-Bending Rig. 


The pipe is inserted through the eye in the 
bolt and then is pressed down over the cross 
‘timber. The length of the bolt and the position 
of the timber can be varied to suit the radius 
of the bend desired. 





GROUNDING OF ALTERNATING-CUR- 
RENT SECONDARIES. 





Discussion of New Code Rules and of Grounding to . 
Water Systems Before Convention of National 
Association of Electrical Inspectors. - 


By W. J. Canapa, 


Engineering Expert, National Electric Light Association. 


Since none can deny that the better the ground 
the safer the grounded circuit, advocates for bet- 
ter electrical grounds have found fertile field for 
urging such practice, and have in particular urged 





larger ground wires and their extension to build- 
ing water services. The result has been a swing 
of the pendulum toward an absurd degree of 
grounding insurance against the dangers possible 
should the ground fail to always protect. While 
requiring very heavy ground wires, there has been 
the happy development of largely extended sec- 
ondaries, each having many service grounds, until 
we often found the combined ground-wire current 
capacity scores of times as great as that of the 
secondary itself. The insurance sometimes costs 
more in a given installation than did the rest of 
the. construction, resulting in an expenditure of 
money which should have been applied elsewhere. 
The result has been to react strongly against the 
adoption of grounding protection, and thus some 
cities continue at this late date with ungrounded 
secondaries. 


Low-RESISTANCE CONNECTION More IMPORTANT 
THAN MERE SIZE OF WIRE. 


If anxiety to assure good grounds had started 


. functioning along more rational lines, instead of 


increasing the size of ground wires and requiring 
long ones, we should have been attacking the real 
weak spots of early grounding methods—high 
resistance in the actual connection to earth and 
poor or unreliable joints in the ground connec- 
¢ions. What is really essential is a connection 
to moist earth exposing to the earth an extended 
contact surface. Nothing approaches the under- 
ground water-piping system for these qualities. 
Yet for years political differences, jealousies be- 
tween utilities which are equally public servants, 
and sometimes honest but blameworthy. miscon- 
ceptions of possible mysterious dangers to water 
pipes or workers on them, have up to quite re- 
cently prevented the practice of permitting 
grounds to waterworks systems. Of course, it 
is really a joint problem. If no grounded sur- 
faces existed in buildings, ungrounded circuits in 
them would cause no danger; also, if no electric 
wires existed, the piping and fixtures would be 
free from danger. There is, of course, no prior- 
ity of rights which operates to relieve those con- 
trolling the water piping from a responsibility 
for connecting to the electrical wiring if this will 
avoid a recognized danger otherwise existing. 
The water system ramifying through houses, 
shops and offices is as closely associated with the 
electrical systems in these same places as are the 
nerves and arteries of the human body. Persons 
can hardly escape more or less frequently bridg- 
ing the gaps between the multiplicity of electrical 
fittings and various metal fixtures or surfaces 
connected with water piping. If there is a poten- 
tial between the two, fire and accident dangers 
both are present. Evidently the two systems 
should be connected and the convenient place 
for connection is within the buildings themselves. 
It has been determined both from theory and 
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from experience that such connections cause no 
injury to the water system either in the service 
pipes or the main lines. 

Recently the American Water Works Associa- 
tion indorsed the use of ground connections be- 
tween alternating-current secondaries and water 
piping. This does away with the last obstacle to 
good grounding which the high resistance of 
artificial grounds of small extent has imposed in 
many localities. 


User or GRoUND CONNECTIONS TO WATER PIPING 
INDORSED. 

This question having been so well settled and 
ground to water piping thus being made available 
generally, we have not the same excuse as before 
for advocating or acquiescing in the requirements 
for very large ground wires, particularly where 
there are many of them. Artificial grounds are 
of relatively high resistance and only one or two 
of a group of grounds may really be operative ; 
so that there was some reason for assuring 
against the breakage of any one ground conductor 
wire by giving large strength to all. Now, with 
practically all grounds to be made to water piping, 
we can well afford smaller grounds and avoid 
absurdly large combined cross-sections, such as 
would come from many large ground wires in 
parallel. The 1920 National Electrical Code per- 
mits these smaller ground wires. It has not 
cured all the trouble of unnecessarily large com- 
bined cross-section by making unnecessary fur- 
ther grounds at buildings services after a number 
have been installed, but it has reduced the mini- 
mum size of ground wire from No. 6 to No. 8, 
this including-95% of all the ground wires used. 

The 1920 code does not stop at this rational 
step, but has also permitted circuit grounds to be 
made on water piping near at hand, rather than 
necessarily on the outside of the water meter, 
which often meant a long, expensive wire sub- 
ject to many chances of disturbances. By requir- 
ing, as the code also does, the shunting of any 
meter or other intervening fitting likely to be 
removed, the code provides a better degree of 
safety at much less cost. Between this saving in 
length of ground-wire run and the saving in 
ground-wire size, it is estimated that over $2,000,- 
000 per annum will be saved. It was sometimes 
galling to a prospective user of electricity at the 
back of a top story in an office building to find it 
necessary to run a ground wire down to the front 
basement to comply with a code rule prepared 
by no friend of his. The contractor or wireman 
might. well be excused for any unethical expres- 
sion of sympathy with such a prospective user, 
and just how lighting companies obtained: busi- 
ness where the long ground wire sometimes cost 
more than the rest of the installation is one of the 
_mysteries which only salesmanship can solve. 

With these two rational code changes at least 
two-thirds of the cost of ground-wire installation 
has certainly been wiped out and safety is much 
enhanced. Much has thus been done to make the 
ground good. 


Derects oF Frait Grounp CLAMPS SHOULD BE 
REMEDIED. 


The 1920 code went further with its improve- 
ments, however, and proceeded to overcome some 
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of the other defects of earlier code editions. 
While much attention was being centered on re- 
ducing the length of ground-wire run and the size 
of the ground wire, to make the punishment fit : 
the crime, it was not overlooked that one of the 
worst obstacles to thoroughly reliable grounding 
of circuits has been the frailty of the various 
ground-clamp devices marketed for connecting 
the sturdy ground wires with the even more 
sturdy water pipes. Few who have had occasion 
to go over a dozen installations six months to a 
few years old have failed to find at least one 
ground connection loose at the water pipe or 
conduit through the mechanical loosening or the 
corrosion of a toylike clamp. It had gotten to 
be realized that here was a problem in grounding 
where the cost of a great increase in safety would 
be almost nil. Good clamps cost little in com- 
parison with the cost of installation, but being 
several times the cost of a poor clamp insignificant 
saving was generally made at this point to the 
serious detriment of the permanence of the pro- 
tective grounding. Considerable study, most of 
it in the Bureau of Standards, has shown that a 
substantial copper clamp is much superior to gal- 
vanized-iron clamps or those composed of thin 
copper strips. Clamps with few parts to move 
upon each other or to furnish additional contact 
surface for corrosion are the ones that stand up 
in service. The framers of the new code and the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories have evolved a rule 
and the laboratory standard which should make 
ground clamps more satisfactory in future in- 
stallations. 





PREVENtS Use or FUSES IN SECONDARIES CON- 
NECTED TO SEVERAL TRANSFORMERS. 





So far the changes mentioned in Rule 15A of 
the code have. been those which change the re- 
sponsibility of the electrical contractor, since they 
involve construction in the premises of con- 
sumers. Another considerable change has also 
been made in the rule which directly affects the 
public utility company, and this change, like the 
one mentioned before, is for the purpose of 
assuring that we “hold fast the good ground,” 
which the other rlues assure in the first place. If 
a secondary is fed by more than one trans- 
former per phase, it may prove advisable to pro- 
tect the various transformers against short-cir- 
cuits in any one, by inserting fuses in the con- 
ductors between them. Usually the ‘additional 
transformers are installed for secondaries of 
rather large extent so as to keep voltage up by 
supplying energy at more or less scattered points 
with only moderate sized conductors necessary 
between these points. If more than a single fuse 
is placed in any secondary conductor between two 
transformers connected to it, both fuses may blow 
and isolate a section of conductor which may be 
supplying several buildings. The 1920 code pre- 
vents such placing of fuses. Even if such an iso- 
lated section of secondary has one side grounded, 
there is nothing to prevent a high-voltage contact 
to the other side, raising it to a dangerous voltage 
within buildings, since it is no longer connected 
to the grounded side of the circuit through a low- 
impedence transformer winding. 

While the code is not yet in all respects per- 
fect in its grounding requirements, it has im- 
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proved as a good workable set of rules, and 
provides an increased protection at a reduced 
“cost. It is one of the great factors concerned in 
making electric wiring and appliances, properly 
installed and used, by far the safest, as well as 
by far the most convenient and available means 
of supplying energy to the many needs of our 
industrial and home life. 


SUMMARY OF GROUNDING RULES APPLYING TO 
SECONDARY CIRCUITS, 


While most of the essentials of “good” ground- 
ing are generally understood, those applying to 
alternating-current secondaries are briefly listed 
for convenience: 


" (1) Have each ground to a circuit one of assuredly 
low resistance. Ground to water piping is by far the 
best. 

(2) Have as many ground wires as practicable. With 
a-c. circuits one per consumer is practicable and ad- 
visable. 

(3) Have each ground wire so located and of such 
mechanical strength as to be both as short and as free 
from danger of mechanical or corrosive disturbance as 
practicable. This means grounding from the electrical 
service to the nearest water pipe of sufficient size. The 
water pipe between this connection and the service to 
the building should be shunted around meters or other 
fittings likely to be removed from piping. 

(4) Have each ground wire large enough to safely 
withstand the amount of grounding current likely to 
flow in it temporarily. The safe minimum is placed in 
the code at one-fifth the size of the circuit wire to 
which the ground wire is connected. 

(5) Have each ground connection free from a con- 
stantly flowing current. 

(6) Have no fuse in any a-c. circuit ground wire be- 
tween the transformer and the ground connection. 
Have for any customer’s installation at least one trans- 
former supplying the secondary with a ground con- 
nection free from any fuse. 

(7) Have no circuit ground wire connected to the 
ground wire for equipment nor to the frame or case of 
any equipment. 


The foregoing shows close adherence to the 
subjects of “good grounding” and “holding fast 
to that, which is good,’ which seems to be the 
conciusion of the whole matter. Omission has 
been made of the subject of grounding of direct- 
current circuits, which is a central-station prob- 
lem solely. Also, no reference has been made to 
methods of grounding wire runways and equip- 
ment, since these constitute quite another phase 
of the subject and one on which practice and the 
rules have been much longer in a settled con- 
dition. 


HAZARDS INVOLVED IN CONSTRUC- 
TION OF UNDERGROUND CONDUIT. 





Breaking of Concrete Road Foundations and Defec- 
tive Tools Present Chief Hazards—Extracts 
From Paper Presented Before Annual 
Safety Council. 


By H. W. Lueck, : 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


The laying of underground conduit if not prop- 
erly supervised involves almost as many hazards 
as any other mechanical work. Employes have 
suffered injuries caused by unforeseen hazards, 
and a few public accidents have been noted where’ 
curiosity more than any other reason was the 
cause. Hazards are present at all times during 
the laying of underground conduit both to: work- 
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men and to the public. As most conduit is laid 
in the street it is necessary to break out the con- 
crete road foundation. This operation forms the 
greatest hazard to the employe and the public. 
The most important protection to the man doing 
any concrete breaking is the eye shield or goggle. 
Goggles should be worn by all men when break- 
ing concrete. 


ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO CONDITION OF 
Toots AND EQuIPMENT USED. 


Properly designed bull-point chisels, asphalt 
cutters and handles should be provided. A prop- 
erly designed bull point will penetrate and break 
concrete and throw few chips, while a poorly de- 
signed one will create a real hazard in this re- 
spect. Bull points and asphalt cutters become 
serious hazards when their heads become mush- 
roomed from continual striking of a sledge. The 
burrs or chips which break off from these tools 
have caused many painful and serious injuries. 
Properly designed handles for these tools are 
necessary to prevent workmen being hit on the 
hands or head with the sledge. Only by close 
supervision on the part of the foreman can such 
accidents be prevented. There should be fre- 
quent and regular inspection of all tools and those 
found defective should be sent to the shop for 
repairs. 

After the hard concrete has been broken out 
it is often necessary to use picks to break up the 
earth beneath the concrete. This tool also offers 
many hazards to workmen if allowed to become 
defective. Picks should never be allowed to be- 
come round on the end as this retards progress 
and also causes accidents by slipping and striking 
the man on the foot or shins. Picks should be 
wedge shaped on the end. When men are work- 
ing with them the men should not be closer than 
6 ft. from each other. Men should at all times 
be warned when working near conduit lines con- 
taining power or telephone cables or water and 
gas mains of the danger of driving a pick into 
them. 

Manholes at line intersections are usually lo- 
cated so as to avoid city water, telephone and 
other mains which are usually laid underground, 
this being necessary as many times transformer 
installations and disconnecting devices must be 
installed in manholes and these must be operated 
from time to time. The elimination of other 
conductors and pipes is desirable in order to make 
such operations safe. 

When the conduit arrives it should be placed 
on the ground nearest the point at which it is to 
be laid. It should be piled not over 4 ft. high 
and under no circumstances should conduit be 
leaned against convenient fences, sheds or build- 
ings. This practice has been the cause of serious 
accidents through the falling over of conduit. 
Picks, shovels, bull points and other tools should 
be placed in the tool wagon when not in use. They 
must not be thrown about at any time as they 
cause stumbling hazards as well as presenting an 
unsightly appearance. The tool cart should be 
equipped with a first-aid box containing sufficient 
supplies to take care of any emergency. The 
actual laying of the conduit does not involve 

many hazards, as by the time this is done, most 
of the hazardous work has been completed. 
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CONTRACTOR-DEALER 


An Exchange of Ideas and Experiences on Advertising and Selling Methods, and Store- 
keeping for the Dealer in Electrical Goods 








REPAIR SERVICE PLAN FOR DEALERS 
INAUGURATED. 





Users of Electrical Appliances to Be Assured Prompt 
and Efficient Repair Service Through Plan of 
Westinghouse Company. 


With a full realization of the truthfulness of 
the statement that the success of the entire elec- 
trical industry depends upon service, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has put 
into operation a liberal service plan for electrical 
dealers. In addition to facilitating the giving of 
such service to users of its appliances and de- 
vices, the plan affords dealers an excellent op- 
portunity to increase sales and derive adequate 
compensation for services that are rendered to 
customers. . 

The plan consists in the appointment of cer- 
tain dealers in various cities as Westinghouse 
service representatives. They will keep on hand 
a stock of repair parts sufficient to enable them 


to make prompt repairs on all appliances. The 
plan in operation will work in this manner: 
Mrs. A. M. Jones of Centerville, Okla., brings 


to the Central Electric Co. of her city, the nearest 


service representative, a toaster that does not 
operate properly. Repairs are then made. Upon 
thorough investigation of the trouble the service. 
representative decides that defects in workman- 
ship or material are the cause of the dissatisfac- 
tion. The device is returned to Mrs. Jones 
without expense to her. The service representa- 
tive then renders the Westinghouse company a 
bill for the labor involved at a predetermined 
sum plus the cost of the repair parts, which he 
charges back at the same price which he paid 
for them. 

Upon special blanks furnished for this pur- 
pose reports are made monthly to the company 
and they cover in detail the jobs handled under 
the agreement, giving the name and address of 
the customer, article or appliance with its catalog 
number, date of purchase, part supplied, the 








Seasonal Window Displays Create More Than Usual Interest 






































The old saying that “there’s a time for everything” applies to window displays like anything else. The dealer 
who shows enough enterprise to change his displays frequently takes advantage of the attention-drawing power of 
the seasonal setting. The appliance may be an all-the-year-around article, but given a background indicative of one 
of the seasons it has an added appeal to the “window shopper.” The illustration shows a clever display made last 
year by the Household Electric Appliance Co., Columbus, O. According to F. M. Bates, of the company, a local 
sign company painted the backgrounds on framed heavy muslin stock. To give them color, the houses were painted 
green, the bare spots on the roofs were red, and the sky a pale blue. Terraces were built for the evergreen trees, - 
wool batting sprinkled with mica dust being used to simulate snow. The walk through the center of the display 
space was made with ground cork, and the small lake witn a mirror. The cards suggested the vacuum cleaner as an 


appropriate Christmas gift. 
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character of the trouble and the charges for labor 
and material. 

The success of the plan naturally depends 
upon the promptness with which repairs are made, 
and this is determined to a great extent by the 
available stock of repair parts. The selection 
of this stock receives a careful analysis of the 
particular territory served by the representative 
in order to ascertain the approximate distribu- 
tion of appliances therein. 
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This plan is working out most satisfactorily 
and not only giving prompt and efficient service 
to appliance users but also opening up a lucrative 
trade for the dealer who has the opportunity of 
getting the owners of the appliances in the habit 
of patronizing his store. What is of utmost im- 
portance is that the user of the appliance is bene- 
fited through having the ‘repairs performed 
promptly and efficiently by one qualified and 
equipped to do the work properly. 


AMAAUTOSEEEONAUIAUOODNNNGAALOUUOUETOEETOAAAOOAEEAASEHA AAAS TAH AAAS ee EAE YESHUA 


Taking Advantage of the Holiday Season to Increase Turn- 
over of Electrical Appliances 


Dealers Throughout Country Add Sales Effort, Capitalizing on Fact 
That Electrical Devices Make Useful and Pleasing Christmas Gifts 


By W. B. STODDARD 


Seldom has there been such an opportunity for 
electrical dealers to extend the sale of their lines. 
The scarcity of competent help makes it almost 
compulsory for the mistress to do more or less 
housework, regardless of her financial status. 
Then, too, the modern home has very little extra 
room and everything must be purchased with the 
idea of taking up as little space as possible. These 
conditions make desirable the use of electrical 
appliances because they are labor saving and com- 
pact. Added to this is the fact that they make 
popular holiday gifts, so that every dealer should 
have as his slogan “Make it an Electrical 
Christmas.” 

Many of the large concerns have pointed the 
way, and the smaller dealers should follow. The 
Brooklyn Edison Co. started its campaign early 
in the season with an advertisement calling atten- 
tion to its holiday displays: 


THE EDISON CHRISTMAS DISPLAY. 


All our offices will be in their Christmas dress 
tomorrow. The big trees will be up and lighted by 
hundreds of tiny electric lamps, exemplifying a 
truly safe and sane Christmas. 

The electric gift is a sensible gift. It combines 
usefulness with attractiveness—it is practical. 

We have innumerable electrical suggestions, 
something to please the entire family. There are 
portable lamps of every description, toasters, per- 
colators, vacuum cleaners, washers, ironers and 
many other. equally useful appliances. 


A VISIT TO OUR SHOPS WILL PROVE 
WORTH WHILE. 


Each of the six branch stores had a fine large 
Christmas tree, laden with tinsel and ornaments 
and ablaze with countless little red, yellow, blue 
and green lamps. Each tree was placed so that 
it was visible from the outside as well as from 
within. Around the base of the tree were tables 
on which Were placed cooking and heating con- 
veniences, while on the*floor were ironers, wash- 
ers, cleaners, etc. Overhead was an electrical 
sign, “Give Her Something Electrical.” 

The Whirlpool Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, attracted wide attention to its dishwasher 
by the clever.manner in which it was displayed. 
The floor was strewn with little branches of holly 
and from the center of the ceiling hung a big 





spray of mistletoe, from which, to all corners of 
the window, radiated narrow red ribbons. At one 
side was a big Christmas tree, covered with tinsel 
and ornaments, and from which many toys and 
dolls were hung, while on the floor were larger 
books and toys. The displays attracted the atten- 








Christmas Window Display of Judson-Burns Sales Co., 
Philadelphia. 


tion of every child who passed, and when the 
youngsters stopped, the grown-ups who had them 
in charge naturally stopped also. What they saw 
was a big dish-washer in operation, and a big 
glass sign on which was painted: “Here’s a gift 
that will be appreciated and used every day in the 
year and for many years to come. Come in and 
let us demonstrate it to you.” 

The Judson-Burns Sales Co., Philadelphia, like- 
wise gave a very holiday effect to its washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners. The floor was 
covered with glass frosted over to resemble ice, 
and in the background were four small fir trees, 
each hung with electric lamps of red, yellow, blue 
or green. A washing machine in operation had 
gay hued pictures of Santa hung all around it. 
At one side was an electric vacuum cleaner, with 


‘ribbons running from it to a little girl, who held 


a card saying: “A Royal cleaner will brighten 
your home all the year around.” Other ribbons 
ran from both the cleaner and the washer to cards 
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pasted on the glass, which read: “A Royal cleaner 
makes home sweet home” and “A Thor washer 
makes Monday fun day.” 
J. F. Buchannon & Co., Philadelphia, was 
another electrical firm that has gone after the 
Christmas trade in a striking manner. The floor 
of its window space was covered with white cloth 
sprinkled with powdéred mica. Branches of oak, 
thickly powdered with mica, were banked at the 
sides and against the rear wall. At one side 
stood a Christmas tree, lighted with electric lamps 
and hung with many gay ornaments and strings 
of popcorn. On pedestals were a couple of elec- 
tric lamps, and at the base of the tree was an 
electric heater. A little red and green stake and 
rider fence extending across the front of the 
window had each post topped with a small cat, 
bird or flag. Outside the fence was a tiny track, 
and around this there ran a miniature train. 


Shown. on the floor were vibrators, flashlights, . 


flatirons, percolators, toasters, warming pads and 
several varieties of electric lamps. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co. specialized in 
vacuum cleaners and electric lamps, and especially 
featured the latter in its advertising. The single 
column advertisement was adorned with a cut of 
a handsome lamp and said: 


ALADDIN’S MAGIC LAMP 


wrought no more fairylike effects than does one of 
the poetic shades conceived by present day artists. 
Introduce into an uncompromisingly harsh room a 
great shade, say, mulberry, over rose lining, and 
quick—as electric light—the harsh room is trans- 
formed into a soothing place of real relaxation and 
happy thoughts. 

There is nothing more appropriate for a Christ- 
mas gift than one of these electric lamps. We have 
many styles from which to choose—from the dainty 
little boudoir lamp to the tall floor lamp with its 
wide-spreading silk or parchment shade. 


The window display that complemented: this 
printed publicity was rich and colorful in the ex- 
treme: The background was draped in black and 
cardinal velvet, and at either end were tall lamps 
with shades of red or yellow silk. In the center 











A Window Display That Links Up Christmas With an 
Electric Dishwasher. 


was a carved mahogany table covered with a 
brocade scarf, on which was a parlor lamp with 
parchment shade, and beside it a carved chair 
holding a richly brocaded cushion. At intervals 
across the room was a row of vacuum cleaners, 
to each of which was attached a red ribbon, run- 
ning to a card down front, on which was stated 
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some special merit of the cleaner. At one end 
was a basket holding a great sheaf of yellow 
chrysanthemums, with a card that suggested: 
“Flowers make a beautiful Christmas offering, 

















Neat Showing of Vacuum Cleaners, Suggesting Their 
Purchase as Christmas Gifts. 


but their beauty soon fades and then they are but 
a memory. An electric lamp or a vacuum clean- 
er is not only a thing of beauty at the time of 
presentation but its beauty and usefulness en- 
dures for many years to come.” 

The Southern Illinois Light & Power Co. fea- 
tured the useful two-way plug, arguing: that it 
made up in utility what it lacked in beauty, and 
that therefore it would be highly appreciated by 
the housewife who is beginning to accumulate 
electrical devices. The advertising of the plug 
was executed in a decidedly Christmasy way. It 
showed a Christmas tree, with a two-way plug in 
the topmost bough. The advertisement was cap- 
tioned : 


THE PINNACLE GIFT OF THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE! 


The plug that gives two outlets where there was 
but one before. Add one with the electric toaster, 
iron or other appliance and you insure a place to 
attach it. 


In the salesroom one of these plugs was placed 
on each little table where electric merchandise 
was shown, with the suggestion: “The more out- 
lets you have the more electric household helps 
you can use at the same time.” 





WOMEN’S INTEREST NECESSARY TO 
ELECTRIC SHOP PROGRESS. 


Methods Used in Gaining Attention of Women Who 
Constitute Major Portion of Buyers of 
Electrical Goods. 


Men, of course, have mighty little to do with 
the purchasing of electrical appliances. It may 
be the men who make the actual purchases, who 
hand over the money and all that, but it is usually 
the women who prompt the purchase, who dictate 
the store which is to be patronized and who de- . 
termine just what article shall be bought. Con- 
sequently, it is the store which most deeply inter- 
ests the women which will sell the most ap- 
pliances. 

Arousing greater interest among the women in 
your store than they have in other similar institu- 
tions means that some thought must be put upon 
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the proposition and that the whole store must be 
keyed up to it. The showroom must always be 


in spick and span condition, the furniture must’ 


be attractive, the goods must be well displayed 
inside the store and must be immaculate, and the 
salespeople must be ready with demonstrations 
and advice. Further than all this, all the em- 
ployes must be fully acquainted with the goods 
they are selling as well as the best methods of 
using the goods. 

Of course, the more attractive the store is the 
more it will appeal to the women. But where all 
electric stores are equally attractive something 
else is necessary to secure a greater interest 
among the women. And something more than 
good work by salespeople is needed. 

Women are less apt than men to take the sales- 
person’s word for something. They want to be 
shown. A man will be apt to let it go at that 
when a salesman tells him that a certain electric 
washer will do the average family’s washing in a 
certain length of time, but the woman who has 
been doing the washing herself or supervising the 
work of having it done wants more specific infor- 
mation than that. She wants to have a demon- 
stration and the best way to satisfy: her and to 
clinch the sale is often by an actual demonstration. 

Women like a demonstration, whether it takes 
the form of a style show in which models show 
how the latest frocks and suits look, or whether 
it is that of an electric vacuum cleaner. The more 
striking and effective the demonstration is the 
more women it will interest, and, consequently, 
the more sales it will make. 


DEMONSTRATIONS PROVE EFFECTIVE. 


So if the store wants to interest a particularly 
large number of women, one of the most effective 
ways of doing this is by staging a demonstration 
that has some points in which it is different from 
the ordinary demonstration and by advertising 
the affair just as extensively as possible. 

Suppose, for instance, that in its effort to find 
something new in the way of a demonstration, 
the store induced the instructors in the domestic 
science department of the local high school to put 
on a demonstration of electrical appliances in the 
store’s showroom some evening. And suppose 
that the instructors induced some of. the prettiest 
feminine members of their classes to assist in the 
demonstration. Wouldn’t such a demonstration 
attract a vast amount of attention? Wouldn’t it 
bring all the women who had children in the high 
school to the store to see the affair, and wouldn’t 
it also bring to the store all other women who 
were interested in learning of the new and more 


successful methods used in modern domestic _ 


science in attaining the results which they had 
been forced to attain in their own homes by old- 
fashioned methods? 

Such a demonstration would, undoubtedly, 
prove of tremendous interest to the women of the 
city. But it would fail to secure the attention and 
attendance it deserved unless it was given the 
proper sort of publicity. 

The way to give an affair of that kind the sort 
of publicity to make it an unqualified success is 
by newspaper advertising, by cards in the store’s 
show windows, by announcements made in the 
high school, and by cards distributed to the chil- 
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dren of all of the public schools of the city as 
they either entered or left their schools. Such 
cards might carry some such message as this: 


“YOUR MOTHER WILL BE INTERESTED IN 
"TRLES. 

“You and your mother, too, will be interested in 
knowing that Miss Smith and Miss Brown, who are the 
instructors in the domestic science classes in the local 
high’ school, have consented to show the women of this, 
city how modern electric appliances can be used to the 
best possible advantage in simplifying the work of the 
home. These young ladies will demonstrate the work 
of modern electrical equipment at the Jones Electric 
Store on Wednesday evening of this week at 8 o’clock, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all the women 
and young ladies of the city to be present at this affair. 

“Assisting Miss Smith and Miss Brown will be some 
of the most accomplished members of their classes. 

“The affair will, of course, attract tremendous crowds. 
Take this card to your mother. It will admit your 
mother and all the feminine members of her family to 
the affair.” 


The idea of putting on that last paragraph 
about the card being an admission ticket is for 
the purpose of making the children take the cards 
to their homes. The youngsters are much more 
apt- to take the cards home if they feel that the 
card is an admission ticket to some sort of an 
entertainment. 

Such a demonstration might prove to be so very 
successful in attracting the crowds that it would 
be necessary for the store to continue the demon- 
stration on other night. If this was done a news 
aspect to the affair could be given by using a 
photograph of the crowds in the newspaper an- 
nouncement of the additional demonstration, and 
by stating that the tremendous crowds and many 
requests had induced the store to go to the trouble 
and expense of a second demonstration. 

Another plan for interesting the women, which, 
while not an actual demonstration, would still 
have all the punch of such an event, is by telling 
what other women of the city had done with the 
appliances purchased from the store. For in- 
stance, the store might secure from some of its 
customers a statement as to the amount of time 
saved in cleaning house by the use of vacuum 
cleaners purchased from the store. Then this 
information might be summarized and presented 
to the public on cards displayed in the store’s 
show windows. Such information would be of 
the same nature as a demonstration and if it was 
accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
women making the statements it would have a 
sales force which would be very effective in build- 
ing up the store’s sales of the cleaners. 

When the interest of the women has once been 
aroused in a certain store that interest remains 
for a long time whether the store does anything 
more unusual or not. A definite play to interest 
the women in your store by some sort of demon- 
stration is bound to pay big. 





“BETTER MERCHANDISING SHOWS” 
TO BE HELD NEXT WEEK. 


The Westinghouse Merchandising Bureau has 
announced that a “Better Merchandising Show” 
will be given at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, 
O., Nov. 29-30 and. Dec. 1 under the auspices 
of the Erner-Hopkins Electric Co., and another 
at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn., Dec. 4-8, 
under the auspices of the Hessell-Hoppen Co. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All Readers Are Invited to Submit Contributions on Electrical Matters to This Department—Answers Should 
Be Sent Within Eight Days of Date of Publication of Question—Payment Will Be 
Made for All Answers Published 
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Questions. 


No. 507—ARMATURE-WINDING Data.—I have a four- 
pole d-c. motor with an armature 2.5 ft. long by 1.5 ft. 
in diameter. It is wound with 150 coils and has a re- 
sistance of 0.5 ohm, the coils being arranged and con- 
nected as a lap winding. Wéill someone tell me what 
would be the safe voltage for this machine, and what 
the field-flux should be? Will someone give a formula 
for finding the voltage of a’ motor with the resistance 
of the armature given and with a known flux in the 
field ?—J. G., Chicago. 


No. 510.—ApvisaBitity oF Hotptnc SAEs oF ELEc- 
TRICAL Goops.—I have been endeavoring to learn from 
various sources, including jobbers, dealers, etc., the ad- 
vantages to be gained by and the difficulties met with 
in conducting a sale or sales of electrical goods. Other 
merchants have sales for the purpose of raising money, 
reducing stock, and cultivating new customers, and I 
want to find out if the electrical dealer can benefit by 
following their example. Wéiil dealers or others in 
touch with the situation give their views on the sub- 
ject?—W. R. B., Phoenix, Ariz. 





Answers. 

No. 497.—UseE oF REActors ON TRANSMISSION LINEs. 
—What are the factors which govern the size of a 
reactor that should be installed on a transmission cable 
to give protection from grounds? Do reactors that are 
suitable for protection against short-circuits give the 
same degree of protection against grounds? Are re- 
actors essential or useful on well-constructed over- 
head lines? Can overload relays be safely eliminated 
on lines that are properly: protected by reactors ?— 
A. B. R., Peoria, Ill 

-Answer.—The location of the reactance and 
characteristics of the equipment to be protected 
determine the proper size of reactance to be used. 
Feeder reactances are generally of but a few per 
cent, bus reactances being several times larger. 
Greater protection is obtained by the employment 
of bus and feeder reactances and the omission 
of generator reactance. The protection required 
against grounds is less than that required against 
short-circuits. Reactors are very useful on over- 
head transmission lines and should be installed 
if capacity and economic conditions warrant, and 
overload relays should not be omitted even if a 
reactor is used. A full discussion of protective 
reactance may be found in the Transactions of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Vol. 33, 1914.—W. H. K., Evanston, IIl. 





No. 502.—Surraste Ort ror Motors.—We have been 
having considerable trouble with the heating of bear- 
ings on motors operating in a fruit-canning plant. Dif- 
ferent grades and mixtures of oil have been used 
without satisfactory results. Is not a regular motor 
oil superior to machine oil for this purpose? Also, is 
it not common practice to use a heavier-bodied oil for 
large motors than for smaller ones. I would like to 
know of a good test for motor oil—G. L. G., Hol- 
comb, N. Y. 


Answer.—The maintaining of electric motors 
such as oiling, inspecting, etc., is often neglected 
after they are once installed, and trouble is sure 
to follow such a condition. The oiling of motors 
should be done systematically, say once a week, 





and a good grade of dynamo oil used. Motors 
running in dusty or dirty locations should have 
the oil in the bearings drawn off and replaced 
with clean oil from time to time, the heavy 
housing and oil well being carefully washed out 
with gasoline before putting in the new supply. 
An ordinary flashlight is very handy to use when 
oiling motors as it not only shows how much oil 
is needed, thus preventing over-filled oil wells 
with the accompanying waste, but it also shows 
the condition of the oil so that the proper time 
to replace the dirty oil may be determined. We 
use a No. 1 dynamo oil in all our motors and oil 
them once a week, replacing the dirty oil when 
necessary, and hot bearings do not cause us any 
trouble—W. T. E., Ansonia, Conn. 





. 


No. 503.—METERING COMBINED PowER AND LIGHTING 
Loap.—Will someone kindly explain how a metering 
equipment should be laid out to properly measure the 
power delivered to a combination of lighting circuits 
and three-phase motors? Service is supplied from a 
delta-connected bank of three 15-kw. transformers. The 
lighting load, which has a maximum demand of about 
4 kw., is connected between the two sides and neutral 
of one of the transformers. This lighting load varies 
from a small amount during most of the day to the 
maximum for about three hours. The power load con- 


‘sists of seven 3-hp. motors, four 5-hp. motors, two 


7.5-hp. motors and two 10-hp. motors. 

The motors are all three-phase, 220-volt induction 
motor and do not all operate at the same time. The 
lighting circuits operate on the 220-110-volt, three-wire 
system and are often badly unbalanced. Maximum 
demand must be measured as well as the total power 
consumed.—J. O. R., Kansas City, Mo. 

Answer—Referring to the accompanying 
sketch it will be seen that a polyphase meter of 
the ordinary type is connected into the circuit in 
such a way that the transformer with the neutral 
tapped does not pass both its terminal leads 
through the current coils of the meter. This may 
be a wattmeter, watthour meter or demand indi- 
cator as desired. In any case the three-phase 
component of the load will be metered in the 
ordinary way: 

To accomplish the metering of the current in 
the neutral it is only necessary to insert in the 
neutral wire a current transformer having a two 
to one ratio and connect it as shown to the corre- 
sponding element of the meter. An analysis of 
the diagram will show that measurement of the 
single-phase load is accomplished as follows: 
Current having a value, J, passing out at A and 
returning at B will be measured at its true value 
against the potential AB, which will be correct 
for a single-phase load across AB. Current pass- - - 
ing out at A and returning at D will give a record 
of J on its way out and of minus //2 on its way 
back, the total being equal to J-I/2 or I/2. Meas- 
ured with the potential, AB, this current value 
gives a correct representation of the power when 
the load is placed upon only one side of the three- 
wire system. Similarly, a current, J, going out 
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on D and returning on B will give an indication 
of I/2-+-0 measured against potential AB, 
which again is the correct representation of the 
power. Thus, it will be seen that with this con- 
nection any distribution of load on the three-wire 
system will be correctly metered and totalled in 
with the three-phase load. If a self-contained 
meter is used, and a standard type of current 
transformer be inserted in the neutral, the neutral 
current will, of course, be limited by the carrying 
capacity of the current transformer, this ordi- 
narily being 10 amperes. 

If a 5-ampere meter is used with current trans- 
formers in the mains, it will be necessary for 
correct metering that the ratio of the neutral 
transformer be double that of the line trans- 
formers. For instance, if the main load is fed 
through 25 to 5-ampere current transformers, 
the neutral transformer must have a ratio of 
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Sketch Showing Method of Connecting Meter for Mixed 
Load. 
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50 to 5. With the arrangement described it is 
possible to tap the neutral of the power trans- 
former feeding through the other element of the 
meter, as at point E, and, by the addition of a 
second current transformer similarly connected, 
to measure a three-wire load on another phase.— 
P. A. B., Toronto, Canada, 


Answer—tThe following method may be used 
to meter the power consumed by a combined 
power and lighting load: 

Three 1.5 to 2-kv-a. auto-transformers rated at 
220 and 110 volts should be connected across 
the three-phase, 220-volt secondaries of the 1I5- 
kw. transformers to supply the lighting voltage. 
As an alternative, the 15-kw. transformers can 
be so connected as to act as a balancer for the 
lighting on the 110-220-volt connections and the 
power for motors may be taken from the 220- 
volt connections. The auto-transformer method 
is considered to be the more simple of the two. 
With the load connections made, a three-phase 
meter with maximum-demand attachments may 
be connected in the supply lines in the usual way. 
W. T. L., Bronx, N. Y. 





No. 504.—ControLtinc Motor rrom Two Locations. 
—I have a 5-hp. induction motor which is started from 
half-taps on a three-phase transformer bank by means 
of a three-pole, doublesthrow switch. Will someone 
please show how such a motor can be started and 
stopped from two different locations?—N. W 
Denver, Colo. 

Answer—lf connections are made according 
to the accompanying diagram, the motor in ques- 
tion may be operated from either of the points 
A or B. The switch, X, is inserted in the main 
line as an added protection as well as to cut off 
the transformer-bank at sych time as required 
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for repairs or other purposes. Such a switch © 
may be automatic or fused as best suits the op- 
erator. Care must be exercised in making the 
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Diagram of Connections Showing Method of Controlling 
Motor From Two Points. 


correct connections between the two points of 
control. Otherwise the direction of rotation may 
be different for the two switches, or other diffi- 
culties may result——W. F. P., Atlantic, Mass. 





No. 508.—BurNep LAMINATIONS IN Motor ARMATURE 
—I have a 5-hp., 1200-r.p.m., 220-volt d-c. motor. the 
armature of which has been burned out by severe 
grounding of several coils. This grounding fused to- 
gether the laminations in sections about 0.5 in., square 
in four different places. These spots are in different 
slots and each one affects a different set of laminations. 
Will: it be safe to file out the slots to a smooth finish 
and rewind the armature, or should I secure new lami- 
nations and replace those that have been welded to- 
gether ?--A. L. S., Topeka, Kan. 


Answer.—As a general rule it will be satisfac- 
tory to file or grind down the slots to a smooth 
finish and 1ewind the armature of the 5-hp., 
220-volt d-c. motor mentioned, provided the 
armature punchings fused together do not exceed 
0.5 sq. in. in area at any one place. To determine 
the exact heating under the new conditions, take 
out all coils, put the armature back in its bearings 
and drive it for one hour at full speed and with 
220 volts applied to shunt fields —F. L. S., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Answer.—It seems to the writer that it-would 
be safe to file out the slots to their regular shape 
and rewind the armature. Since only four spots 
0.5-in. square are fused together in the entire 
armature, and in different places, it does not 
seem that any serious trouble could occur. The 
fused sections may be only on the surface and 
should not present any serious difficulty. The 
eddy currents produced by such a condition would 
not, in the writer’s opinion, generate heat enough 
to injure anything, and if the coils and slots are 
well insulated and all rough spots in the’ core 
smoothed with a file, there seems to be no reason 
for trouble to occur after rewinding —W., T. E., 
Ansonia, Conn. : 
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~NEW APPLIANCES 


Newly Developed and Improved Electrical and Mechanical Apparatus, Appliances, and Devices 


Now Being Placed on the Market 








Motor-Operated Hair Dryer With 
Aluminum Case. 

The long and tedious process of hair 
drying, following a shampoo, is greatly 
reduced by the use of a warm-air blower, 
and at the same time better results are 





Warm-Air Blower for Hair Drying. 


obtained than when just allowing the 
hair to dry of itself. The “Foen” dryer, 
being marketed -by the Sanitax Electric 
Co., New York -City, is the result of 
many years of development and embodies 
numerous features of advantage. Its 
weight is only about 2 lbs., the case 
being constfucted entirely of aluminum. 
The heating coils are mounted on a 
porcelain element and can be’ changed 
without difficulty when worn out. The 
motor in the “Foen” dryer is constructed 
to operate on either a-c. or d-c. service, 
and is constructed for continluous service, 
acording to the statements made by the 
manufacturer. 





Compact Motor-Operated Water- 
Supply System. 


In.order-to supply the convenience 
of running water wherever electric 
service is ‘available, the Thompson 

















: Self-Coritained Water System. 
Manufacturing Co:; Des Moines, 1a., 
has dévélopéd“and placéd*on the mar- 


ket- the “DuMoin”: water. system. Ihe - 


system may draw its. supply from a 
well, cistern, lake or stréam and /pro- 
vidés a steady pressure’ with but a 
smail.amount ofattention. ~A rotary 
pump: with a capacity of 300 gals. per 


_ made by the Federal Electric Co. 





hr. is directly connected to the motor 
which can be provided to operate on 
any standard service connection. The 
motors are interchangeable so that a 
new motor may be installed if the 
voltage or frequency of service is 
changed for any reason. Such stan- 
dardization eliminates needless expense 
when changes or new motors are re- 
quired. 
A cast-iron pressure tank acts as a 
reservoir and serves as a base for 


- mounting the motor, pump and con- 


trol equipment. These equipments 
are assembled and tested in the fac- 
tory and are shipped ready for ser- 
vice. 


Improved Model | of Federal Elec- 
tric Washer. 


* The “Roto-Phor” swinging wringer, 
with which the new model of Federal 
Electric washer is equipped, has been 

















Federal Electric Washer With Swinging 
Wringer. 


adopted after much experimentation and 
research to make it as perfect as possible. 
A strong nickel-plated lever controls the 
operation of the wringer both forward 
and ‘reverse. Another lever permits it 
to turn in any direction and locks it in 
any of the working positions. The 
wringer is of extremely sturdy construc- 


_tion, being reinforced by a T-iron brace 


across the bottom. It is said that oriental 


‘.rugs have been washed and handled by 


the wringer with success. 

In addition to having sturdy construc- 
tion and good washing methods, this 
machine has.been provided with a pleas- 
ing and easily cleaned finish. The body 
of the machine is made of “Armco” 
ingot iron, and the rocking tumbler 
is made of wood. All parts are in- 
closed to eliminate possible accidents, 
and many refinements have been made 
in the new model to add to its: utility 
and ease of operation. This machine is 





Water Heater for Vessels With 
Pipe Outlets. 


The heater shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations has been designed by 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee and New York, for applica- 





Water Heater Arranged for Insertion in 
a Tank. 


tion to water containers provided with 
1.25 to 2-in. pipe outlets. They are in- 
serted through the walls of the vessel 
below the minimum water level. The 
size and number of heater units used 
depends upon the rating of the heater. 
Each unit consists of nickel-chromium 
wire covered with mica and inclosed in 
copper casings which are slipped into 
closely fitting copper sheaths. The 
sheaths are mounted on a’brass header 
which has a terminal cover of drawn 
steel. The brass header and terminal 
cover are nickel plated’ and polished, 
thus presenting a neat appearance. Any 
one of the heating units can be renewed 
without replacing the others. This fea- 
ture makes maintenance more economi- 
cal than where an entire new unit must 
be used. : 

Where it is desired to have the heater 
separated from the container and in- 
stalled in a pipe loop, this heater may be 
utilized by converting it into a circula- 
tion-type heater. This is easily accom- 
plished where the user provides a suit- 
able length of 2-in. cast-iron pipe 
threaded on both ends, a 2-in, by 2-in. by 
0.75-in. tee with a 0.75-in. tap, and a 2- 
in. by 0.75-in. pipe reducer, The con- 
verted heater is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. 

These heaters are made in different 
capacities from 500 to 4,500 watts for 











Water Heater Fitted as a Circulation 
; Unit. 


service on standard commercial voltages. 
They have many applications such as 
on hot-water tanks, large glue cookers 
and paste kettles, sterilizers, stills and 
various laboratory apparatus... The 
larger sizes have three heats which may 
be selected by means of. a switch. 
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Pierce Renewable Plug Fuse. 


The Pierce Fuse Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has produced a renewable plug fuse 
that offers some appealing refinements 


and advantages. This plug fuse is sim- 
ple, easy to renew, and is said to be 
most.economical. It consists of only 
three parts—a porcelain core, a porcelain 
case with the brass plug shell attached, 
and the link of. which the brass plug- 
end-contact disc is a part. 

’ To renew the fuse it is only neces- 
sary to unscrew the core from the case, 





Phantom View of Pierce Renewable Fuse. 


pull out the blown link, slip in a refill 
and screw back the case, no tools being 
needed for these operations. Contact 
is made by bending the link over so that 
as the plug is put together the link is 
engaged between the core and the brass 
shell of the case and held tight. Testing 
a Pierce plug is just a matter of pulling 
on the plug-end-contact disc which 
pulls out if it is blown. These fuses 
are made in the standard plug size 
with links for all capacities to 30 am- 
peres. 





Small Motor-Driven Cloth-Cut- 
ting Machine. 


A light-weight cloth-cutting machine, 
said to be extremely easy to operate, 
has been placed on the market by the 
Eastman Machine. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The cutter with its motor and attach- 
ments weighs only 4.5 Ibs., and can be 
operated on either a-c or d-c service. 





Switch With Porcelain Base. 


Long creepage distance is said to be 
a distinctive advantage of the 6600-volt 
200-ampere switch which has_ been 
placed on the market by the Lewis & 
Roth Corp., Philadelphia. A porcelain 
base is used to reduce weight and at. 
the same time increase the insulating 
properties of the unit. ‘ 





Electric Ironing Machine With 
Ruffling Attachment. 


The line of labor-saving household 
appliances made by the Western Elec- 
tric Co., New York City, has recently 
been increased by the addition of an 
electric ironer having a number of 
distinctive features. This machine 
has a 46-in. nonrusting metal roll re- 
volving at a speed of 5 r.p.m., or an 
ironing speed of 9 ft. per minute. On 
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the same shaft, but at the end opposite 
to the gears, is a 3.5-in. ruffler which 
is an exclusive feature of this appli- 
ance. Both ironing shoes are gas- 
heated, but there is a separate con- 
trol for the heating and operation of 
the ruffler which is particularly suit- 
able for ironing collar. bands, cuffs 
and _ ruffles on dresses and_undergar- 
ments, 

The ironer is equipped with both a 
hand and foot control, the hand con- 
trol consisting of a porcelain bar run- 
ning along the back the full length 
of the roll and within easy reach. It 
can be put into three positions. In 
the first position the iron is brought 
against the roll and the latter starts 
revolving. In the second position the 
iron is locked away from the roll 
which stops at once, this being the 
normal position when the shoe is heat- 
ing and not in use. In the third po- 
sition the iron is thrown back from 
the roll for readily cleaning and wax- 
ing the surface. 

A bar running the entire length of 
the ironer just above the floor pro- 
vides the foot control. A slight pres- 
sure upon this bar separates the roll 
and iron so that a thick piece of ma- 
terial may be started or withdrawn, 
and a heavy pressure brakes the roll 
temporarily. The  natural-finished 
wooden feed board, which is 35.5 ins. 
above the floor, is hinged for raising 
while the receiving board is normally 
supported at an angle which permits 
the operator to either sit or stand com- 
fortably at the machine. Also its up- 
turned edge prevents the clothes from 
‘slipping onto the floor. 

The speed-reduction unit is of the 
planetary-gear type and the 1/6-h.p. 
motor is connected to the transmis- 
sion by a V-shaped endless leather 
belt. All gears and moving mechan- 
isms are completely inclosed to safe- 
guard the operator from accidental 
injury. The ironer is said to be con- 
venient to use, readily and simply 
controlled by means of the- hand and 
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foot devices, and safe to operate. The 
ruffler with its separate heating and 
foot control is an especially useful 
unit in itself. 


Washing Machine With Gas 
Burner Attachment. 


A washing machine which - washes, - 
boils and sterilizes in one operation has 
recently been placed on the market by 
the Remmert Manufacturing. Co., of St.. 




















“Airplane” Electric Washer. 
Louis, under the trade name “Airplane” 
electric washer. Three distinctive fea-. 
tures are embodied in this machine. 
First, it has an eccentric-driven rocking 
movement of the boiler, causing a force- 
ful water action through the fabric. and, . 
removing all dirt particles quickly. Sec-.- 
ond, the gas burner attachment, located 
directly underneath the boiler, keeps: the- 
water always at the desired temperature, : 
Third, the adjustable wringer, which 
mikes possible wringing of clothes from 
tub to tub, is detachable. This allows 
the washer ‘to -be used 
as a practical . house 





Motor- Operated 





Ironing Machine With Special 
Element. 


table when the cover is: 
replaced ‘and thus elimi- 
‘nates the unsightly ap-- 
pearance of a clothes 
wringer. ° 
Other hentia includé 
a solid-copper boiler and 
eccentric drive ‘with no 
mechanical device inside 
to tear the clothes... All 
gears. and moving parts 
are inclosed, eliminating 
the danger of  injury.- 
This machine is equip- 
ped with heavy casters 
and may be moved eas- 
ily to. any part of the 
room. The | washer..is 
equipped with a 0.25-hp. 
Westinghouse motor 
housed in a splash-proof 
compartment. It is de-. 
signed for. use ‘in the 
laundry, kitchen of, 
small apartment and. is 
roomy yet compact and:..: 
has a highly: enameled 
white finish with. gray. 
trimmings. The various 
__innoyations .-in. this. ma- 
chine have all been made... 
with the idea of-creat-., 
ing features ~ Of ~ real” 
value. 


if 
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Conduit Boxes.—Oliver Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 4221 Forest Park 
boulevard, St. Louis. Listed Sept. 24, 
1920. 

“Oliver” castiron conduit fittings 
for use as outlet or junction boxes, 
having malleable iron bushings and 
tapered steel clamping collars for 
making connections to unthreaded 
ends of rigid conduit; sizes, %4, 34 and 
11% ins. 





Cutout Bases, Plug Fuse.—Hemco 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 345 East 
40th street, New York City. Listed 
Sept. 3, 1920. 

“Hemco” plug-fuse cutout bases; 
catalog Nos. 1935, 2199 and 2587. 





Fixtures, Show Window.—Kollath 


Brothers, 424 Brandywine avenue, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Listed Aug. 24, 


“Kolite” show-window fixtures. 





Fuses, Non-Renewable Cartridge.— 
Ajax Electric Co., Montgomery street 
and Baldwin gE Tad City, N. 
J. Listed Sept. 17, 

“Ajax” cartridge- ee fuses; 0- 
600 amperes, 250 volts; 0-600 amperes, 
600 volts. 





Motion Picture Machines.—Nicholas 
Power Co., 90 Gold street, New York 
City. Listed Oct. 5, 1920. 

Lamp and lamp house for Power’s 
cameragraph; Type E for use with 
Type 6-B machine. 





Motion Picture Machine, Miniature. 
—Movette, Inc., Rochester, N. 
Listed Sept. 24, 1920. 

Portable motion picture machine of 
miniature type; electrical parts of de- 
vice comprise 300-watt gas-filled in- 
candescent- lamp, portable cord, 
through-feed snap switch and attach- 
ment plug; “Movette;” 300 watts, 32, 
110 or 220 volts. A slow-burning film 
is provided for use with this equip- 
ment. 





Outlet Plates—Clemence Brothers, 
164 Linden avenue, Irvington, N. J. 
Listed Oct. 12, 1920. 

“J-M.” castiron outlet plates for use 
with flexible tubing. 





Outlet Plates and Sunports.—Inde- 
pendent Metal Stamping Co., 1314 
Chene street, Detroit. Listed Sept. 
14, 1920. 

“In. Me. St. Co.;” channeled sheet- 
steel bar with clamp for securing slot- 
ted outlet plates for use with flexible 
tubing; clamp provided with fixture 
stud of malleable iron, and bar has a 
number of perforations for conven- 
ience in securing to joists, etc.; cat- 
alog Nos. B-1 and D-2 





_Ozonator Equipment.—Air Condi- 
tioning & Engineering Co., 1904 Olive 
street, St. Louis. 


Listed Oct. 5, 1920. 


Apparatus consists of small air- 
cooled, high-tension transformer con- 
nected by standard inclosed switch to 
supply circuit, and a number of high- 
tension discharge units intended for 
mounting on treated wood frame in 
ventilating systems of _ buildings. 
Equipment is usually installed in sep- 
arate fireproof rooms containing air- 
tempering pipe coils, but should be 
protected from accidental contact by 
screens or equivalent means; “Elec- 
trozone;” 110 volts, a-c. 600 watts. 





Outlet Bushings and Fittings.— 
Thomas & Betts, 63 Vesey street, New 
York City. Listed Oct. 8, 1920. 

“Chase Rigid Couplings”; malleable 
iron bushings and connectors for %- 
in. and 3-in. rigid conduit. 





Outlet Plates—Renim Specialty 
Co., 110 K street, South Boston 27, 
Mass. Listed Oct. 4, 1920. 

“Renim” castiron outlet plates; cat- 
alog Nos. 7X, 114, 114G and 115. 





Receptacles for Attachment Plugs 
and Plugs.—Paragon Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Co., 679 Miami street, Ak- 
ron, O. Listed Oct. 12, 1920... 

“Paragon” flush receptacle, Edison 
type, 60 watts, 250 volts; catalog No. 





Refrigerating Machine. — Frigidaire 


Corp., Division of General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. Listed Oct. 5, 1920. 
“Frigidaire;” a self-contained, auto- 


matic refrigerator with motor-driven 
compressor and water-cooled conden- 
ser, utilizing sulphur dioxide as a re- 
frigerant; %4 hp., 110 or 220 _ al- 
ternating or direct current. 





Receptacles for Attachment Plugs 
and Plugs.—Russell & Stoll Co., 17-27 
Vanderwater street, New- York City. 
Listed Sept. 3, 1920. 

“R. & S. Co.;” 10 amperes, 250 volts; 
catalog Nos. 12, 121-125 and 128; 30 
amperes, 250 volts; catalog No. 80. 





Rossette, Fuseless.—Armstrong & 
White, 709 Renshaw building, Pitts- 
burgh. Listed Sept. 7, 1920. 

“A & W.” fuseless rosettes; 3 am- 
peres, 250 volts. 





Sockets, Medium Base.—Armstrong 
& White, 709 Renshaw — Pitts- 
burgh. Listed Sept. 7, 1920 

Weatherproof composition sockets, 
catalog Nos. 60666 and 43310; weath- 
2 ae porcelain sockets, catalog No. 





Sockets, Medium Base.—Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 120 South 
Sangamon street, Chicago. Listed 
Oct. 5, 1920. 





Switch Boxes.—Collinson-Holland 
Co., 253 Bedford street, Malden; Mass. 
Listed Oct: 12,1920. 





“Algor;” sheet-steel single and 
gang-type boxes for mounting 
switches and attachment-plug recepta- 
cles; for use with armored cables for 
which special clamps are furnished 
with boxes; catalog Nos. A104 and 
A124 with clamps, catalog No. A106. 





Switch Boxes.—John R. Harris, 102 
Earl avenue, Pittsburgh. Listed Sept. 
14, 1920. 

“Harris, 1920” sheet-steel boxes for 
mounting switches and attachment- 
plug receptacles; flexible tubing pat- 
tern. 





Switch Boxes.—Mansfield Electric 
Hardware Co., Mansfield, O. Listed 
Oct. 5, 1920. 

“Mansfield” sheet-steel single and 
gang-type boxes for mounting 
switches and attachment-plug recepta- 
cles; flexible tubing pattern, catalog 
Nos. 100-2; rigid conduit pattern, cat- 
alog Nos. 200-4. 





Switch Boxes.—Motor City Stamp- 
ing Co., 771 Maxwell street, Detroit. 
Listed Oct. 5, 1920. 

Sheet-steel single and gangtype 
boxes for mounting switches and at- 
tachment-plug receptacles; Type AK. 





Signal Appliances, Marine Bells, 
Buzzers and Horns—Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., 120 South 
Sangamon street, Chicago. Listed 
Oct. 12, 1920. 

“Benjamin;” electromagnetic bells 
and buzzers; 125 volts or less, direct 
or alternating current; water-tight 
bells, catalog Nos. 8806- 07, 8900-02; 
water-tight buzzers, catalogs Nos. 
8619, 8794-96, 8812 and 8899; .non- 
water-tight bells, catalogs Nos. 8903- 
05; non-water-tight buzzers, catalog 
No. 8862 





“Benjamin” metal-shell, medium- 
base sockets; keyless, catalog Nos. 
4334-37, 

Sockets, Medium Base.—Bryant 


Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.  List- 
ed Sept. 28, 1920. 

“Bryant” or “Perkins” metal-shell, 
medium-base_ sockets; pull, catalog 
No. 35024; 660 watts, 250 volts, cat- 
alog Nos. 4205, 4210, 4215, AA-35 to 
AH-35, AK-35 to AN-35, AP-35, AR- 
35 to AU-35 and CB-35. 





Sockets, Medium Base.—Wirt Co. - 
5221 Green street, Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia. Listed Aug. 24, 1920 

“Dimalite” extension sockets with 
pull cords; 40 watts, 125 volts, No. 34; 
ae Hg fixture; 25 watts, 125 volts, 

o 





Switches, Surface.—Broaitt Electric 

Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Listed ‘Sept. 
, 1920. 

“Bryant” or “Perkins” single-pole 

surface switches; cata No. 2902; 

— 391. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE TRADE 
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Jackson Electric Motor Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has plans under way for 
the erection of a one-story addition 
to its plant on Belvidere street. 

Union Electrical Supply Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturer of elec- 
trical specialties, has. increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Belden Manufacturing Co., 2300 
South Western avenue, Chicago, elec- 
trical appliance manufacturer, plans 
to ‘increase its capital stock to $3,- 
000,000. 

Fairbanks Storage Battery Co., 438 
Atlantic avenue, Stamford, : Conn, 
plans to erect a one-story building on 
West avenue, Norwalk, Conn., at a 
cost of about $50,000. 


Standard Electric Manufacturing 
Co., 216 North Clinton street, Chi- 
cago, plans to erect a two-story plant 
at 925-939 Wrightwood avenue, at’ an 
estimated cost of $135,000. 


. Landers, Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., manufacturers of electric- 
al heating and cooking apparatus, have 
filed notice of an increase in capital 


from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 


Capital Lampagraph Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of a combination elec- 
tric lamp and phonograph, plans to 
move its main office to Chicago and 
establish its plant at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. 


Electric Chemical Laboratories, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., recently organized, will 
operate a works at 141 Columbia ave- 
nue for the manufacture of electrical 
specialties. William G. Irving heads 
the company. 


Electric Motor Exchange, Newark, 
N. J., recently organized, will occupy 
a building at 244 Market street for 
motor manufacture and repairs. Fred 
Weiler, 760 Linden avenue, Irvington, 
heads the company. 


Beacon Supply Co., Milford, Mass., 
has been organized for the purpose 
of taking over and operating the elec- 
trical supply business of the L. & G. 
Electric Co. Louis Marino is inter- 
ested in the new company. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., are having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a three-story 
factory and office building for joint 
occupancy at Toronto, Ont. The 
Hubbell-Mack Machine Screw Co., 
manufacturer of machine screws, etc., 
will also occupy a portion of the 
structure. 

Interstate Electric Co, New Or- 
leans, La., electrical jobber, con- 
ducted a sales contest during October 
on “Apex” electric suction cleaners 
and “Rotapex” electric clothes wash- 
ers. Prizes were offered to the sales- 


men with the best retail sales record. 
A similar contest is being conducted 
during November on the same elec- 
trical devices. 





Electrical Engineers Equipment 
Co., 35 South Desplaines street, Chi- 
cago, has issued a folder descriptive 
of its form “B” outdoor insulating 
supports for commercial voltages up 
to and including 80,000 volts. 

Perth Amboy Lighting Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., is now occupying new 
quarters at 193 Smith street. A large 
electrical display department has been 
established, providing increased facili- 
lies over the former establishment. 


Thordarson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., 501-515 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago, has issued a folder descrip- 
tive of the various types of trans- 
formers and spark gap rotors manu- 
factured by the company for the wire- 
less field. 


Robertson-Cataract Electric Co., 
151 West Mohawk street, Buffalo, N. 
Y., manufacturer of electrical appa- 
ratus, has called a special meeting of 
stockholders Nov. 30 to vote on an 
increase in capital from $1,500,000 to 
$3,000,000. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, describes in bulletin No. 154 
the general principles and advantages. 
method of operation, details of con- 
struction and performance records of 
the “E. S. B.” constant-voltage axle- 
lighting system. 

Copper Clad Steel Co., Rankin, Pa., 
has issued a booklet containing tables 
pertaining to the properties of Aristos 
“Copperweld” copper clad steel wire, 
of interest to engineers, superinten- 
dents, purchasing agents and the wire 
industry in general. The respective 
electrical and mechanical properties of 
“Copperweld” wire and solid copper 
wire are presented in the wire table 
in parallel columns. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has recently issued the follow- 
ing bulletins and literature: Booklet 
B-3575, describing the advantages at- 
tending the use of the automatic G-E 
arc welder; bulletin 69,705 on G-E 
electric heating equipment for heat- 
treating furnaces; bulletin 48,932-A, 
describing the process of welding by 
means of an electric arc; bulletin 69,- 
702, giving details of the G-E electric 
soldering iron muffle furnace for heat- 
ing moderate and heavy duty irons; 
bulletin 48,953, entitled “Arc Welding 
School,” containing data on the train- 
ing of men in the art of electric weld- 
ing; bulletin 69,703, containing some 
special features of the G-E self-regu- 
lating, electrically heated solder pot; 
folder’ B-3571, giving some typical ap- 
plications of G-E electric soldering 
irons. -In its October, 1920, index to 
descriptive bulletins and sheets, the 
company shows changes and additions 
since the previous issue. In the “Gen- 
eral Electric Review” is published a 
reprint of an article by S. R. Berg- 
man on “A New Type of Arc-Weld- 
ing Generator,” this reprint being 
designated bulletin X-514. 





Kliegl] Bros., 840 West 50th street, 
New York City, manufacturers of elec- 
trical specialties, have awarded a con- 
tract for the construction ‘of a four- 
story factory at 321-23 West 50th 
street. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued a booklet bearing the title, 
“Modern Ways for Modern Days,” 
illustrating and describing various 
electrical home conveniences made by 
the company. On the back cover of 
the folder a plea is made for more 
outlets for convenience in attaching 
household electrical appliances. 


P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of “Royal” cleaners and vi- 
brators, has started a monthly dealer- 
help booklet entitled “Royal Breezes,” 
in the interests of jobbers, dealers and 
salesmen handling its line. The cur- 
rent issue contains an article on the 
various types of rugs and instruc- 
tions regarding their cleaning and 
care. 


Bradford Sales Co. has been organ- 
ized to represent electrical products’ 
manufacturers in Cleveland and sur- 
rounding territory. The offices of the 
company, which will represent not 
more than two manufacturers as a 
district sales office of each, are lo- 
cated at 340. Leader-News building, - 
Cleveland. C. C. Bradford, formerly 
sales manager of the United States 
Light & Heat Corp. and the Marlin 
Rockwell Corp., will manage the af- 
fairs of the new enterprise. He is 
widely acquainted among manufac- 
turers and buyers in the Middle West 
and has had extensive experience in 
developing large sales organizations. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, has issued a booklet on 
C-H space heaters, entitled a “Dic- 
tionary of Uses,” and a folder on the 
protecting of sprinkling sytems, 
known as publications 867 and 863, 
respectively. A few pages of the for- 
mer are devoted to the general sub- 
ject of the electrical heating of air, 
with thumb rules for estimating the 
number of heaters required, and a de- 
scription of these two-foot lengths of 
standardized heaters manufactured by 
the company. The rest of the booklet 
gives excerpts from letters in which 
users of these heaters describe the 
uses to which they have been put. 
Over 100 different applications of 
these heaters are mentioned and many ~ 
more uses are suggested. The book- 
let.is illustrated with views of. many 
of «these applications, and diagrams 
are given.“where necessary to show 
how the Heaters are used and mount- 
ed. Publication 863 describes how 
space heaters are used to keep sprink- 
ler systems effective in the coldest 
weather. Views of space heaters in- 
stalled in  riser-valve houses are 
shown and data are given to assist in 
determining the number. of heaters 
required. 
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R. S. GEREFORD has become man- 
ager of the Hempstead Light & Power 
Co., Hempstead, Tex. 

HARRISON WILLIAMS has been 
elected a director of the Detroit Edison 
Co., to serve until Feb. 5, 1923. 

H. J. BENNETT has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Western States 
Gas & Electric Co., with headquarters at 
Stockton, Cal. 

ArtTHUR H. MARKWART has 
been appointed director of engineering 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco. He was formerly connected 
with the civil engineering firm of Gal- 
loway & Markwart. 

Roy A. WEAGANT, who was 
awarded the Liebmann memorial prize 
for 1920 for his work in the develop- 
ment of methods of reducing the influ- 
ence of atmospheric disturbances in 
radio reception, is consulting engineer 
of the Radio Corp. of America, New 
York City. Mr. Weagant is a native 
of Morrisburg, Ont., Can., and was edu- 
cated at Stanstead College and McGill 
University. He studied physics under 
Sir Ernest Brotherford and first became 
interested ir wireless telegraphy through 
witnessing some of his experiments in 
Hertzian waves. He took up commer- 
cial wireless work in 1908, and in 1912 
entered the employ of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. of America. 
When the Radio Corp. of America ab- 
sorbed the Marconi company Mr. Wea- 
gant held the position of chief engi- 








R. A. Weagant. 


neer of the latter and was retained as 
consulting engineer by the Radio cor- 
poration. Mr. Weagant is a fellow of 


the Institute of Radio Engineers and a 
former member of its board of direc- 
tors and standardization committee. 





ARTHUR A. BaILeEy,_ general 
manager of the Windsor (Conn.) works 
of the General Electric Co., has been 
appointed superintendent. 


J. R. Witsown has become district 
manager of the Washington-Idaho 
Water, Light & Power Co., Castle Rock, 
Wash., to succeed Ed. Peterson. 


B. OcpEN Rocers, formerly con- 
nected with Imbrie & Co., has become 
associated with J. G. White & Co., Inc., 
New York City, in its bond department. 


A. E. PoweE tt, formerly plant man- 
ager of the Western Union Cable Sys- 
tem, London, Eng., has been trans- 
ferred to New York City as general 
plant manager. 

H. H. KorELBELt, superintendent of 
sales in the Muskegon district for the 
Consumers Power Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., has recently been appointed sec- 
retary of the Century Club of that city. 

W. G. GriFFitHs has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, in 
charge of cost accounting. He was 
formerly connected with the Crucible 
Steel Co. 


D. W. Duwnw has been appointed 
branch manager of the Philadelphia 
office of Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, which recently purchased the busi- 
ness of the Luster Machinery Co., 917 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

G. L. UssELMAN, assistant engi- 
neer in charge of the trans-Atlantic sta- 
tion of the Radio Corp. of America at 
Tuckerton, N. J., has been promoted to 
the position of engineer in charge of 
that station. 

H. A. Hipsarp has resigned as 
general sales agent of the T. & W. 
Universal Plug Co., 4503 Ravenswood 
avenue, Chicago, to devote all his time 
to the interests of Alex Hibbard, Inc., 
Denver, Colo., electrical sales engineer, 
of which company he is president. 

RaLPu E1sMAN has been elected 
president of the Kings County Lighting 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., succeeding F. N. 
Tait, resigned. Mr. Eisman was for- 
merly vice-president and general mana- 
ger. George O. Knapp and C. K. G. 
Billings, directors of the company, have 
resigned. 


G. H. Stickney, of the Edison 
Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Harrison, N. J., addressed the As- 
sociated Engineering Societies of St. 
Louis at a recent meeting of that body 
under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Mr. 
Stickney’s subject was “Industrial 
Lighting Practice,” his talk being il- 
lustrated by demonstrations of indus- 
trial lighting. 

Cou. E. C. StocKDALE, who had 
an interesting career in the United 
States army organization during the 
war, has returned to the Page & Hill 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and assumed 
the position of general sales manager 
with present headquarters at Chicago, 
He was formerly connected with Stone 





& Webster, Inc., as purchasing agent in. 
the construction of power stations and 
distributing systems for the Minneapolis 
General Eleciric Co., and the hydroelec- 
tric development at Keokuk,-.Ia., for the 
Mississippi River Power Co. Then the 
possibilities of the cedar pole industry 
interested him and on Jan. _1, 1914, he 





Col. 
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cpened the Chicago office of Page & 
Hill Co., remaining in charge of the 
Chicago territory until May, 1917, when 
he was granted a leave of absence and 
reported at Washington where he was 
made first assistant to Maj. R. E. Hamil- 
ton, having direct charge of mobiliza- 
tion and purchase of all material used 
in the construction of the cantonments. 
Colonel Stockdale recently became in- 
terested again in the Page & Hill Co., 
especially because of the possibilities he 
saw in-the development of its “P. & H.” 
guaranteed penetration process for the 
butt treatment of cedar poles. With his 
exceptionally broad experience he comes 
to the company well fitted to serve this 
organization and pole buyers. 


OBITUARY. 


RicHaRD D. KimBAtt died in 
Alton Bay, N. H., Nov. 10, at the age 
of 74 years. He was the founder. of 
the Richard D. Kimball Co., Boston, 
electrical, heating, ventilating and sani- 
tary engineer, and invented several de- - 
vices and systems for heating railway 
cars. 

James W. BELL, one of the pioneer 
capitalists of the electrical industry, 
died Nov. 4, aged 94 years. He was 
vice-president of the Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, and was 
associated with the late Samuel M. 
Dodd in the old Missouri ° Electric 
Light Co. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Chicopee, Mass.—The Stevens Dur- 
yea Co., Meadow street, has awarded 
a. contract to the P. J. Kennedy & 
Co., Inc., 464 Maple street, Holyoke, 
for the erection of a power house at 
its new plant to be used for general 
works service. It will be 34 by 41 
ft. and is estimated to cost $25,000. 

Danvers, Mass.—The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has inaugu- 
rated construction on its power plant 
here, estimated to cost $250,000. It 
will be used for service at the local 
institution. 


Marblehead, Mass.—The Lynn Gas 
& Electric Co. has acquired a two- 
story building on Essex street for of- 
fice and works service. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Sheldon 
Co., 103 Meadow street, has construc- 
tion under way on a power house at 
its plant estimated to cost in excess 
of $15,000. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—The Enterprise 
Dye Works, Inc., 229 First avenue, 
has construction under way on its 
power house on a local site. It will 
be one-story, 25 by 38 ft. and is es- 
timated to cost $15,000. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—The Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corp. has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $2,500,000, 
the proceeds to be used in part for 
the construction of its proposed hy- 
droelectric power plant to be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the present 
generating stations on the Hudson 
and Hoosic rivers and the East Can- 
ada creek. J. Ledlie Hees is presi- 
dent. ; 

Buffalo, N. Y.—F. W. Ballard, con- 
sulting engineer, Cleveland, engaged 
by the city to prepare tentative plans 
for: the proposed municipal hydro- 
electric power system, has submitted 
a preliminary renort to the city coun- 
cil and an early conference will be 
held to develop definite action for the 
project. Commissioner Perkins has 
tendered a proposition to the city 
council’ concerning the erection of 
the proposed station, with overhead 
and underground distributing system 
for local service. 

New York, N. Y.—Electric travel- 
ing cranes and other electrically op- 
erated machinery will be installed at 
the freight terminal to be constructed 
by the Cunard Steamship Co., 21 
State street, at Weehawken, N. J. 
‘The’ work will include a number of 
piers, warehouses and other indus- 
trial- buildings, with an electric power 
plant for general operating service. 
The project is estimated to cost $30,- 
000 000.. The Todd, Robertson & 


Todd Engineering Corp., 347 Madi- 
son ayenue, .is engineer. 

oeNew. York, N. Y.—Considerable 
electrica]; equipment and electrically 
operated machinery will be installed 
in the hotel to be erected by the Stat- 
ler Hotel Co., at Niagara square, Buf- 


falo, N. Y., estimated to cost $5,000,- 
000. J. F. Masselman, 101 Park ave- 
nue, New York City, is electrical en- 
gineer for the project. 

New York, N. Y.—Fire Nov. 18 de- 
stroyed a portion of the factory of 
the DeForest Radio Co., with loss 
estimated to be $500,000. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Utica Knitting 
Co. has construction under way on 
its three-story power plant addition 
on North Erie street. It will be 90 
by 130 ft. and is estimated to cost 
in excess of $25,000. 


Watertown, N. Y.—The city coun- 
cil is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a hydroelectric power 
plant, 43 by 168 ft., on a local site 
for municipal service. Paul B. Sut- 
ton, City Hall, is consulting and city 
engineer. : 

Jersey City, N. J.—The Public 
Service Electric Co. has filed plans 
for the erection of a one-story brick 
addition to its plant on Diuffield 
street. 

Kearny, N. J—Thestown council is 
arranging a new contract for light 
and power service for streets and pub- 
lic buildings for -a period of. five 
years. The -present system includes 
about 587 60-cp.. incandescent lamps, 
with a number of commercial arc 
lamps of 2000, 600 and 400 cp. rating, 
and. it is proposed to install addi- 
tions in certain parts of the munici- 


pality. William A. Ross is town 
clerk. 
Perth Amboy, N. Jj.—The |. city 


council has authorized its committee 
on lamps and lights to purchase a 
quantity of weatherproof copper wire 
for local electrical service. 


Three Bridges, N. J.—The Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners has 
granted permission to the Raritan 
Valley Hydroelectric Co., Inc., to is- 
sue bonds to the amount of $18,000, 
the proceeds. to be used for better- 
ments in plant and system. The 
company furnishes service at Three 
Bridges, Readington, Hillsboro and 
other communities. 

Allentown, Pa.—The city lighting 
contract recently awarded to the 
Pennsylvania Light & Power Co. by 
the city council will be for a: maxi- 
mum period of ten years, allowing the 
municipality to gain the advantage of 
a low base rate for light and power 
service. The contract will run from 
Nov. 1, 1920, to Oct. 31, 1930. 


Duncannon, Pa.—The borough 
council is arranging for a bond issue 
of $20,000 to be used for extensions 
and improvements in the municipal 
electric lighting plant. The work will 
include new boiler equipment. | 

Littletown, Pa.—The borough offi- 
cials of Littletown and McSherry- 
town are arranging lighting contracts 
with the local electric company. cover- 
ing a term of years, and forms have 
been filed with the Public Service 


Commission for permission. to make 
the agreements. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission has called a number 
of hearings “to devise definite plans 
to insure necessary coal supply to all 
public utilities in the state, including 
electric, traction, gas, water and 
other public service organizations. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. will build a dam in 
the Pecene mountains to generate 
electricity. By blocking up the water 
from the Tobyanna creek the com- 
pany will be able to secure a water 
pressure that will be sufficient to op- 
erate the turbine. Electricity gener- 
ated by the turbine will be carried by 
cable. to the operations of the com- 
pany. S. D. Warriner, 437 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, is president. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The finance 
committee of the city council is ar- 
ranging for a number of improve- 
ments at the power house at the 
county prison, to includé new boilers, 
boiler equipment and other apparatus, 
estimated to cost $45,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The. Pennsylvania 
Light Co. has. been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 to operate a local 
electric light and power system. The 
incorporators are A. Goldesby, Clyde 
Garber and L. Samuel. 

Salisbury, Pa.—Three new electric 
companies are being organized in this 
district, to be known as the East 
Lampeter, Salisbury and. Paradise 
Electric Co., respectively. Light and 
power will be furnished. 

Baltimore, Md.—Plans have’ been 
completed by the American Sugar 
Refining Co., 117 Wall ‘street, New 
York City, for an electric power plant 
at its sugar refining works to be lo- 
cated in the Curtis Bay ‘ district. 
Electrical and mechanical equipment 
will also be installed in the refinery, 
which is estimated to cost close-to 
$10,000.000. Stone & Webster, Inc., 
147- Milk street, Boston, is engineer 
for the project. ns 
- Baltimore, Md.—Plans are~ being 
perfected’ by the Public Improvement 
Commission of the city council for 
extensions in the city conduit system 
to cost about $800,000. The work 
will eliminate a number -of- present 
overhead lines; =... © a: 

Baltimore; Md—The — General 
Chemical Co., Munsey’ building, is 
taking bids for the erection “ofa 
power housé to be used in connection 
with its works at Race and Windsor 
streets. ae ski 

Baltimore, Md.—The Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
Lexington’ building, is réported ‘fo be 


‘planning the erection of an addition 


to its electric station on Front street. 

Cumberland, Md.—A -locai~ com- 
pany is being formed to construct a 
power plant on the Savage river, with 
distributing lines to furnish electric 
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service at Luke and Westernport, 
Md., and Piedmont, Va., just 
across the state line. A transmission 
system is also proposed to extend to 
the mining district about 15 miles 
distant. The proposed plant will be 
of hydroelectric type, and is esti- 
mated to cost $250,000. The Pied- 
mont Electric Light & Power Co., 
Piedmont, W. Va., is said to be in- 
terested in the project. 

Hagerstown, Md. — Considerable 
electrical and mechanical equipment 
will be installed by the Pennsylvania 
railroad, Baltimore, at its proposed 
new yard, terminal and shops at 
Hagerstown. The plant will be used 
for the Cumberland Valley division 
of the road, and is estimated to cost 
in excess of $1,000,000. 


Ellwood City, Va—A petition to 
secure electricity for Wurtenberg has 
been approved by the people of the 
village. Efforts are being made to 
have either the Pennsylvania Power 
Co. or the Harmony Electric Co. ex- 
tend their lines to the village. 

Granite Falls, N. C.—The Granite 
Falls Manufacturing Co., A. A. Shu- 
ford, secretary, has made application 
to the Federal Power Commission for 
a preliminary permit to construct a 
dam and reservoir, conduit, power 
house and transmission line on Wil- 
son creek, Caldwell county. The com- 
pany plans to operate as a_ public 
utility in Lenoir, N. C. 

Red Springs, N. C.—The city coun- 
cil has approved a bond issue of $50,- 
000 for the installation of a municipal 
electric power plant and waterworks 
system. Ernest Graham is mayor 


Americus, Ga.—Bonds in the sum 
of $18,000 have been voted for the 
purpose of installing an electric light- 
ing system. Address the mayor. 

LaGrange, Ga.—An election will be 
held Dec. 16 to vote on the question 
of issuing bonds in the sum of $20,- 
000 for electric light improvements. 

Manchester, Ga.—The city council 
has plans under way for extensions 
and improvements in the municipal 
electric power plant and system to 
cost about $10,000. It is proposed toa 
issue bonds for this amount. 

Rebecca, Ga—A meeting of the 
citizens is to be held shortly to make 
plans for the organization of the Re- 
becca Community Society and to ar- 
range for the organization of the pro- 
posed electric light company. . 

Trion, Ga—The Trion Co., fur- 
nishing electric service in this sec: 
tion, is having plans prepared for a 
three-story power plant addition, 25 
by 40 ft., for increased capacity. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Akron, O.—The Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Co. plans to erect 
a power plant, at an estimated cost 
of $12,000,000, to supply northern 
Ohio with power on the Muskingum 
river near Coshocton, O. The pro- 
posed plant will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 120,000 kw. 

Ashtabula, O.—Bonds in the sum 
of $1,000,000 have been voted for the 
erection of a new electric light and 
power plant. 

Brooklyn, Mich.—In response to a 
signed petition the common council 
voted to hold a special election for 
the purpose of bonding the village 
for $10,000 to purchase the present 
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electric light plant of George Greene. 
The plant has been shut down since 
July 14, leaving the village in dark- 
ness. 


Cleveland, O.—The city has recom- 
mended the extension of the electric 
light service by the installation of a 
“white way” on Woodland avenue, 
Southeast; the completion of the 
“white way” on Euclid avenue and 
the old market house district, and the 
changing of all lamps to modern in- 
candescent type. Thomas S. Farwell, 
utilities director, is in charge. 


Huron, O.—Bonds in the sum of 
$42,000 have been voted for improve- 
ments to the local electric light plant. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich—The Detroit 
Edison Co. will install an under- 
ground wiring and a boulevard light- 
ing system. is 


North Muskegon, Mich.—The light 
and water service is to be improved 
under the supervision of G. H. Neu- 
meister, president of the council. 

Richmond, Ind—The Board of 
Public Works will readvertise for 
bids for a 5000-kw. turbine and other 
equipment for the Richmond Munici- 
pal Electric Co. The new bids will 
be received Nov. 29. 


Belvidere, Ill—An ordinance has 
passed the council for the removal 
by Dec. 1, 1923, of all poles and over- 
head wires used by companies for 
electric lighting and power, telephone. 
telegraph and railroad service on 
State street from Hurlbut avenue to 
First street, and on Logan avenue to 
Whitney street, excepting interurban. 

Chicago, Ill—E. A. Mayo, archi- 
tect, 53 West Jackson boulevard, has 
prepared plans for the erection of an 
electric light plant to cost $130,000 
for the Lindsay Light Co. Charles R. 
Lindsay, 161 Grand avenue, is in 
charge. 

Chicago. Ill—The members of the 
West Madison Street Business Men’s 
Association are planning improve- 
ments, among which is a brilliant 
lighting of Madison street from a 
point east of Oakley boulevard to the 
Belt Line railroad tracks at Rockwell 
street. 

Murphysboro, Ill—The Murphys- 
boro Electric Railway, Light, Heat 
& Power Co., of which A. B. Minton. 
1445 Pine street, is president, will 
enlarge its power house. 

Quincy. Ill—The directors of the 
Persons Electric Co. have decided to 
increase the capital stock to $100,000, 
with a view to increasing the facili- 
ties of the company and extending its 
business. 

Rockford, Ill—The Roscoe Elec- 
tric Co., 126 West State street, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. It will purchase electric en- 
ergv from the Rockford & Interurban. 
Railway Co. and resell it to the con- 
sumers. in Rockford. W. G. Sparks is 
general manager. 

Sadorus, Ill—The Sadorus Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $10.000 and will furnish 
power, heat and electric light. How- 
ard Brown is in charge. 

LaCrosse, Wis.—Plans are being 
prepared by the Minnesota Light & 
Power Co. .for a new steam power 
plant. and also the extension of elec- 
tric lines to Sparta and Hokah. The 
new plant will have a capacity of 
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10,000 kw. and is estimated to cost 
$50,000. F. G. Felton is manager. 


Lyons, Wis.—Ways and means are 
being considered to secure a_munici- 
pal lighting plant. George Lasch is 
in charge. 


Madison, Wis.—The Sherman Ave- 
nue Electric Co. has been organized 
and will build a transmission line two 
miles in length from the city limits. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Cahill & Doug- 
las, engineers, 217 West Water 
street, are preparing plans for im- 
provements to the power plant of the 
Milwaukee Bridge Co., 1400 Thirty- 
fourth street, of which C. Trimbarn 
is president. 

Norwalk, Wis.—The extension of 
its lines to this place is being consid- 
ered by the Wisconsin River Power 
Co. of Madison, at an estimated cost 
of $14,000. 


Shawano, Wis.—The city is con- 
templating improving its street-light- 
ing system. Wescott, city 
clerk, is in charge. 


Wausau, Wis.—E. A..DeGuere, en- 
gineer, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
plans under way for the erection of 
a 6000-hp. electric and water power 
plant and dam for the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Electric Co., 206 Third street. 
The cost is estimated at $600,000. 

Owatonna, Minn.—Plans are being 
made by Engineer Max Toltz of: 
Toltz, King & Day, 1410 Pioneer 
building, St. Paul, for a municipal 
electric light and power plant. The 
cost is estimated at $475,000. C. J. 
Servatins, city clerk, is in charge. 

Peterson, Minn.—At a special elec- 
tion the city council will vote on issu- 
ing bonds for installing an electric 
lighting system. Current will be sup- 
plied from the Rushford Power Co. 


Carl Johnson, village clerk, is in 
charge. 

Webster, Minn.—The Northern 
States Power Co., Northfield, of 


which Guy F. Hardsen is superintend- 
ent, will extend its line from Lake- 
ville here. 

Calamus, Ia—The erection of a 
transmission line from Calamus to 
the Wapsisincion river vicinity ‘is 
being considered by the Iowa Elec- 
tric Co. of Cedar Rapids. 

West Liberty, Ia—The Wapsie & 
Goshen Electric Light & Power Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $1800. Its purpose is to erect, 
maintain and operate a rural electric 
light and power line extending from 
the corporate limits of the town and 
along the public highways. Address 
Geo. H. Vanatta, incorporator. 

Ash Grove, Mo.—A mass meeting 
of citizens has been called to decide 
whether the city shall purchase the 
two connecting electric distribution 
systems owned by the Ash Grove 
Lime and Portland Cement.Co. and 
W. B. Turner. 

Carthage, Mo.—An ordinance has 
been passed by the city council auth- 
orizing the board of public works to 
lease an internal-combustién oil en- 
gine and generator with an option to 
purchase it. The new equipment will 
be added to the present power layout 
and will double the capacity of the 
power plant. 

Fulton, Mo.—The light and water 
committee of the city council has 
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made a recommendation to that body 
that a power plant be erected at a 
cost of approximately $75,000. The 
‘committee reported that it would be 
impracticable to make repairs on the 
present plant, and even if this were 
done the proper equipment could not 
be installed to handle the large in- 
crease in the business. Already the 
prospect is that next year will neces- 
sitate a considerable expansion to 
meet growing demands for service. 
The committee estimated that a sav- 
ing of from $1000 to $1400 a month 
could be made in operating costs if 
the new plant is erected. To carry 
out the project it would be necessary 
to issue $60,000 of bonds and all of 
the money in the present reserve 
fund would have been used. 


Independence, Mo.—New machin- 
ery has been installed in the muni- 
cipal electric light plant at a cost of 
$65,000, and City Engineer Riddle re- 
ports that he needs an additional $17,- 
000 to complete the work. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Utili- 
ties Co., 750 Railway Exchange 
building, which owns and operates a 
number of water, light and gas com- 
panies, has been authorized to issue 
$110,000 of its preferred stock to make 
betterments -and extensions. The 
company will increase its capital to 
$1,000,000. 

Springfield, Mo.—John Daniell, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, has made 
application to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license to construct 
a dam in the Current river in Shan- 
non county, Missouri. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Louis H. Chap- 
man, water and light commissioner, 
will call upon the business men and 
presidents of every civic organization 
in the city to assist him in deciding 
upon what course to pursue in obtain- 
ing more money with which to build 
extensions to the municipal light and 
power plant. 

Montezuma, Kan.—The city coun- 
cil has approved bonds for $18,000 for 
the installation of a municipal elec- 
tric lighting plant. The Ruckel En- 
gineering Co., Hutchinson, Kan., will 
prepare plans. 

Scott City, Kan.—An electric light 
plant will be built here at an esti- 
mated cost of $55,000. 

Elk Creek, Neb.—An electric light- 
ing system to cost $6100 has been au- 
thorized by vote. 

Barney, N. D.—The Barney Light 
Co. has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $10,000. C. J. Pehl is inter- 
ested. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


’ Murray, Ky.—The city council is 
planning the immediate rebuilding of 
the local municipal power plant and 
waterworks, recently -destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $75,000. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Landram Coal 
Co., recently organized, is planning 
the installation of electrical and other 
machinery for mining work on_ its 
properties in the vicinity of Arjay, 
Ky. W. B. Landram is president and 
manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Nashville In- 
dustrial. Corp. is planning improve- 
ments and extensions in its power 
plant. The company recently ac- 
quired former government property 
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in this section and it is understood 
that the plant enlargement will be 
used for service in this district. H. G. 
Hill is president. 

Birmingham, Ala. — The Alabama 
Power Co. is perfecting arrangements 
for the construction of its proposed 
hydroelectric power plant on the 
Coosa river, near Duncan’s Riffle, to 
have an initial capacity of about 50,- 
000 hp., and which later will be in- 
creased to 120,000 hp. The plant will 
be located about 14 miles from the 
company’s present 90,000-hp. plant on 
this stream, and will be tied in with 
this station with a new high-tension 
transmission system. Application has 
been made to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., for per- 
mission to utilize the water for the 
new plant. Thomas W. Martin is pres- 
ident. 


Jackson, Miss.——The Mississippi 
State Tuberculosis Sanitarium will 
enlarge its power house. Address the 
manager. 

Macon, Miss.—Bonds in the sum of 
$25,000 have been voted for the pur- 
pose of improving and repairing the 
light and water plants. 

Cotter, Ark—Col. Henry A. Allen, 
engineer, 23 Metropolitan block, Chi- 
cago, is preparing plans for the erec- 
tion of a hydroelectric dam on the 
White river for the Dixie Power Co., 
Title Guarantee building, St. Louis, 
of which W. V. Powell is president. 


Bigheart, Okla—The  Bigheart 
Light & Power Co. will install two 
units and purchase new equipment. 
P. J. Minck is secretary. 

Locust Grove, Okla—V. V. Long 

Co., engineer, Colcord building, 
Oklahoma City, has been appointed 
by the city officials to make a survey 
for a transmission line and distribu- 
tion system. The cost is estimated 
at $35,000. 

Waxahachie, Tex.—The city coun- 
cil is arranging for a bond issue for 
the construction of a municipal elec- 
tric power plant and distributing 
system 


WESTERN STATES. 


Ronan, Mont.—The town council 
has made application to the Federal 
Power Commission for preliminary 
permit to construct a dam, power 
house and transmission line on pub- 
lic lands in Crow creek, Missoula 
county, Montana, for public utility 
purposes. 

LaCenter, Wash.—The city is con- 
sidering the installation of an electric 
lighting system 

Spokane, Wash.—The Little Spo- 
kane Light & Power Co. will change 
its name to the Mt. Spokane Power 
Co. Improvements are planned at 
the Milan plants, estimated to cost 
$20,000. 

Wallowa, Ore.——Permission to di- 
vert 300 sec.-ft. of water from the 
Wallowa river for hydroelectric pow- 
er for an electric plant has been ap- 
plied for from the state engineer by 
the Nibley-Minnaugh Lumber Co. 
The cost is estimated at $15,000. 

Hueneme, Cal.—The tormation of a 
lighting district is being contem- 
plated by the board of trade. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The erection of 
three substations and the renewal of 
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overhead equipment, estimated to cost 
about $800,000, is being planned by 
the Los Angeles Railway Corp. Ad- 
dress G. J. Kuhrts, general manager. 


Oroville, Cal—The Great Western 
Power Co. will start construction on 
a $6,000,000 hydroelectric power plant 
near Oroville. 

Pasadena, Cal.—The fitst unit of a 
$300,000 addition to the municipal 
lighting plant will be installed next 
summer. C. W. Koiner, general man- 
ager, is in charge. 








INCORPORATIONS. 





Newark, N. J.—Associated Lamp 
Co. Capital, $125,000. To manufac- 
ture electric lamps. Incorporators: 
Joseph E. Cohn, Edward P. Heckel 
and Jacob I. Kaplan. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Electric City 
Engineering Corp. Capital, $6000. 
To manufacture electrical specialties. 
Incorporators: M. E. Vodra, G. H. 
Cole and H. Highland. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Burglar Alarm & 
Metallic Manufacturing Corp. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. To manufacture electric 
signal systems. Incorporators: H. 
Stern, B. and S. Dulczari. 

Wilmington, Del—P. O. M. Engi- 
neering Co. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture engines, electrical equip- 
ment, etc. Incorporators: C. B. Out- 
ten, C. T. Cohee and S. L. Mackey. 

New York, N. Y.—Electric Service 
Shop, Inc. Capital, $10,000. To man- 


ufacture electrical specialties. Incor- 
Gi Be 


porators: D. R. Bullen, 
Hughes and C. E. Patterson, 120 
Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Interstate Ap- 


pliance Corp. Capital, $500,000. To 
manufacture electric ranges and kin- 
dred equipment. Incorporators: F. 
R. Hansell, J. Vernon Pimm and E. 
M. MacFarland. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—City Electric 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To manufac- 
ture electrical appliances and other 
products. Incorporators: Wiiliam 
E. Rodenhack, Willis H. Marshall, 
Jr., and Edwin Weidebusch. 








PROPOSAL 





Fort Wayne, Ind.—Sealed proposals 
will be received Dec. 2 for a fire- 
alarm central office system to include 
the following equipment: One 16- 
circuit box line operating board built 
in four panels of four circuits each; 
one 4-circuit joker or primary alarm 
switchboard; one 4-circuit gong or 
secondary alarm switchboard; one 30- 
circuit protector and testing switch- 
board with combination repeater 
switches; one 4-circuit joker trans- 
mitter for semi-automatic operation; 
one fire alarm operator’s outfit; four 
4-circuit recording registers for the 
box circuits; four paper take-up reels 
for same; three 10-circuit automatic 
storage battery charging boards; the 
necessary metal framework to sup- 
port the switchboards. A copy of the 
tentative specifications will be fur- 
nished by the Board of Public Safety, 
M. Miller, clerk, City Hall, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to whom bids should be 
addressed. 
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New Issue of United Light & Railway 
Co. Bonds. 


Bonbright & Co., Chicago, is offering 
a new issue of $2,000,000 United Night & 
Railways Co. ten-year 8% bond secured 
gold notes, dated Nov. 1, 1920, and due 
Nov. 1, 1930, at 97 and interest, to yield 
about 8.45%. The company operates 19 
public utility properties, which it owns 
or controls, supplying service to 55 pros- 
perous manufacturing and agricultural 
communities located in the heart of the 
Middle West. The earnings available for 
interest charges on the first and refund- 
ing mortgage 5% bonds and bond se- 
cured notes outstanding, including this 
issue, exceed 2.78 times the annual re- 
quirements. The consolidated net earn- 
ings for the year ended Sept. 30, 1920, 
exceed 1.89 times the sum of all prior 
charges and interest on the first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% bonds and bond 
secured notes, including this issue. 


Central Mississippi Valley Electric 





Properties. 

1920. 1919. 
September gross .-$ 41,867 $ 35,913 
Net earnings ........ 11,853 5,780 . 
Surplus after charges 9,026 3,275 
Twelve months’ gross 479,595 394,337 
Net earnings ......... 112,417 81,951 
Surplus after charges 80,208 52,519 

Tampa Electric Co. 

1920. 1919. 
September gross .....$ 116,205 $ 102,653 
Net earnings ......... 39,208 36,573 
Surplus after charges 35,003 32,113 


Twelve months’ gross 1,427,193 1,193,063 
Net earnings ........ 552,128 468,236 
Surplus after charges 498,897 414,059 





Connecticut Power Co. 
1920 


20. 1919. 
September gross ..... $ 128,214 $ 109,617 
NOt CATRINGS: «2260. 39,216 F 
Surplus after charges 19,577 23,016 


Twelve months’ gross 1,425,489 1,216,174 
Net earnings ......... 562,835 483,115 
Surplus after charges 324,901 256,834 





Northern Texas Hlectric Co. 
1920. 


1919. 
September gross ....$ 324,698 $ 292,347 
Net earnings ......... 119,105 112,243 
Surplus after charges 94,200 87,201 
Twelve months’ gross 3,867,883 3,093,226 
Net earnings ........ 1,487,203 1,185,396 


Surplus after charges 1,189,197 885,401 





Mississippi River Power Co. 
1920. 


1919. 
September gross ..... $ 244,787 $ 191,050 
Net earnings ........ 197,015 151,201 
Surplus after charges 97,174 49.436 
Twelve months’ gross 2,629,795 2,247,293 
Net earnings .....:... 2,052,149 1,744.948 


Surplus after charges 934,581 508,610 


Consumers Power Co. 





1920.« 1919. 

September gross ....$1,209,032 $ 940.282 
Net after taxes ...... 306,786 363,745 
Surplus after fixed 

oo eee 65,068 158,796 
Deficit after preferred 

EVIGOMGES | 6 nic csccse 393 *94,524 
Nine months’ gross ..10,311,451 8,144,857 
Net after taxes ...... 3,547,668 3,587,640 
Surplus after fixed 

NOD oo sncncsc'ss 1,352,496 1,673,397 
Balance after pre- 

ferred dividends ... 770,855 1,095,636 

*Surplus. 





Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
1920 


i 1919. 
Nine months’ gross. .$25,879,471 $19,464,936 
Net after taxes ...... 7,694,1 6,737,695 
Surplus after charges 3,083,138 2,677,439 
Balance after pre- 
ferred dividends ... 1,765,341 1,550,350 


Northern Ohio Electric Corp. and 


Subsidiaries. 
1920. 1919. 

September gross ..... $ 911,603 $ 783,873 
Net after taxes ...... 201,453 270,505 
Surplus. after fixed 

ee an ee 14,254 98,160 
Deficit after pre- 

ferred dividends ... 15,745 *68,160 
Nine months’ gross .. 8,409,035 6,731,336 
Net after taxes ...... 2,456,666 2,290,215 
Surplus after fixed 

ION: 64 sdsesse 796,627 786,410 


Balance after pre- 
ferred dividends ... 529,627 516,410 


*Surplus. 





Virginia Railway & Power Co. 

The annual report of the Virginia Rail- 
way & Power Co. for the year ended June 
30, 1920, shows surplus, after taxes, 
charges and depreciation, of $921,160, 
equivalent, after allowing 6% for pre- 
ferred dividends, to $3.69 a share earned 
on the $11,950,500 common stock. In the 


preceding year the surplus was $435,332,. 


or $5.45 a share, on the $7,999,400 pre- 
ferred stock. The consclidated income 
account for the year compares as follows: 


1920. 1919. 
GEOBS ..0000cecseces cee $9,908,006 $8,429,283 
Operating expense ... 6,115,670 5,393,533 
Net earnings ...... $3,792,336 $3,035,750 
Other income ........ 161,424 154,771 
Total income ...... $3,953,760 $3,190 521 
Taxes, interest, etc.. 2,287,463 2,104,700 
Other charges ....... 150,657 144,732 
Deovreciation ......... 594,480 505,757 
SSS See $ 921,160 $ 435,332 
Preferred dividends... ........ 239,976 
Common dividends ... ........ 300.679 
RIE sc econnceude $ 921,160 $ 105,323 
El Paso Electric Co. 
1920. 1919. 
September gross ....$ 160,216 $ 130,078 
Net earnings ........ 43.777 33,368 
Surplus after charges 33,567 25,525 
Twelve months’ gross 1,827,227 1,454,908 
Net earnings ....... 584,317 401,904 


Surplus after charges 478,221 313,751 


Nine Months’ Showing of National 


Conduit & Cable Co. 


For the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1920, the National Conduit & Cable Co., 
Inc., shows a deficit after charges and 
taxes of $289,323, compared with a deficit 
of $859,188 for the same period in 1919. 
The income account in the nine months 
— Sept. 30, 1920, compares as fol- 
ows: 





1920. 1919. 
Ot. BIOS «5 >. Ja<scKcee $11,116,889 $7,077,046 
Manufacturing costs 
and expense ....... 10,977,219 7,583,684 
Profit from opera- 
AR. 4. sasse oh asees x $ 139,670 *$ 506,638 
Other income ........ 57,944 104,387 
Total income ...... $ 197,614 *$ 402,251 
Taxes, interest and 
depreciation ....... 486,937 456,937 
SOOO A; cam dca cod $ 289,323 $ 859,188 
*Loss. 





United Gas & Electric Corp. Sub- 





sidiaries. 

1920. 1919. 
September gross ....$ 994,123 $3 834,420 
Net after taxes ..... _ 292,881 314,416 
Total income ........ 294,975 318,182 

Surplus after fixed 
CRPIOR - 65.53 0 tne seis 138,295 166,090 
Twelve months’ gross.11,944,343 9,950,336 
Net after taxes ...... 3,960,414 3,298,428 
‘TOtR! INCOME. »v2.02.05« 4,008,820 3,830,941 
Survlus after fixed 
PRRUON |< .555655n0c0 2,119,771 1,505.070 
Dividends. 

Pay- 

Term. Rate. able. 
PAE & ee 8 OP Q 1% Dec. 1 
Am. Tel. & Tél. 23.66% Q 2% Jan. 15 
Baton Rouge El....... S.A. $4.00 Dec. 1 
Baton Rouge El. pfd..S.A. $3.00 Dec. 1 
Can. Genl. El. com.... Q 2% Jan. 1 
Nebraska Pr. pfd...... Q 1.75% Dec. 1 
North Am. CO. sé.ic.s. Q 1.25% Jan. 3 
Phila. Fil Obi... 2.55.56 1.75% Jan. 15 


Q 
Va. By. & Pr. pia.....- 6% stk. Jan. 20 














WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING- BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
: ING ELECTRIC AL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Public Utilities— 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Per cent. Nov. 16. Nov. 23. 


Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common...... 6 13 13% 
Adirendack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 “ue 71 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common................ sa 98 97 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 36 36 
American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. oi 109 105 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 80 79 
American Power & Light of New York, common................ 4 53 53 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 62 62 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ Fm 6 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 7 18 16 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ................ ‘% 99% 99% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common.......... * 2% 24 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 5 5 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, ist preferred....  .. 43 43 
PPPRIRENIAN. See, COMIN, oo 5 c'ns.9 S49. v0 0 o Caderbe cise teeloe ck cm 3 3 
APPAIRCIAN POW Or, PTOLOITO «5.0 oo. sas clos scene boeken seks cies vb 7 16 16 
Cities Service of New York, common. ............2.-seccsesee +extra 290 285 
Cities Service of New York, preferred..............0..ceceeee ace 6 64% 64% 
Comnionwealth Madison Of CHICABO ais ec 6c o:0 6 coin bids cess cs occeeecs. 8 100 102 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common..........:. 15 14 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred.......-... 6 37 36 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common................ os ¥ 7 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... ay 47 47 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common................+... a 44 40 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ div. 77 76 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common .......... eM O2Go 48 48 


Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........ a 63 63 


Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred 6 

Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common......... oped 

Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred............:/... 8 35% 36 
6 





Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... 1 1 

Tennessce Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 3 3 

Western Power of San Francisco, common ..............+e++... ae 20 20 

Western Union Telegraph of New York ...........0..0e0e08 extra 861% 86% 
Industrials— 

Electric Storage Battery of Philadelphia, common......... btieice 4 113 113 

General Blectric of Schenectady ..........ccccccccccceccscesces 8 122 122 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common ......... 7 4 44 


Giinincindneudnaeidnamrncetee oe 


